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We. are verily guilty concerning our brother * * * therefore, is this distress come upon us. 
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Tue above title-page to this siugular parliament- 
ary production, it is to be presumed, is. written by 
the “Juthor,” himself. He has taken more than 
common pains to introduce this speech—doubtless, 
his chef d’cuvre—to the favorable notice of the pub- 
lic. As one of that public, were we called on to 
pass judgment on it, as an intellectual effort, or as 
a literary composition, we should be compelled, in 
justice, to assign it a very humble station. It is 
deficient in almost everything—except the subject 
itself, and the fury which it betrays—that can im- 
part interest to the reader. For our life, we could 
not keep out of mind, whilst reading it, the old 
mock-heroic tragedy of ‘“Chrononhotonthologos,” 
abounding in words of sound and fury,—nor from 
thinking that it may have constituted the rhetorical 
text-book of Mr. Pickens, in his younger days. 

But other considerations draw our attention to 
the speech of this gentlemen;—it gives evidence of 
the temper of the south in reference to emancipation. 
Taken in connexion with the speeches and conduct 
of many other of the slaveholding members of 
Congress, during the present session; with the 
lawless plunderings of the mail, and the bloody 
executions, by southern “Vigilance Committees” — 
it affords lamentable proof of the hayoc made on 
the head and the heart of those who continue to 
usurp absolute power over any portion of their fel- 
low-men. It brings up, irresistibly, this sentiment 
of Montesquieu—that confederated states cannot well 
exist together, unless they are based on the same prin- 
ciple;—together with his forcible illustration found 
in the history of the Grecian republics. Philip of 
Macedon, a despot—when once admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Amphyctionic Council, soon put an end 
to the liberties of the republics. Their names 
Temained—but nothing else. 

That such will be the result with our own republic, 
unless the overbearing and despotic temper of the 
south be healed, by the removal of slavery, the ‘*meat 
it feeds on,” there can, with any considerate mind, 
exist no longer any doubt. We may, it is true, enjoy 
for a long time, unmolested, the advantages of arich 
commerce; we may accumulate the wealth springing 
from our prolific soil and the ten thousand exhaust- 
less resources of the country, but unless slavery 
cease—and that right speedily—the soul, the life, 
the spirit of liberty among us will be quenched— 
and proclamation will be made throughout the land, 
that “‘MAN’s EQUALITY AS TO RIGHTS IS A MERE 
ABSTACTION, that can have no actual existence’>—and 
that the “‘capiTaLisTs’’ must of necessity ‘‘own’’—- 
as the south do their sLaves—the worKING MEN of 
the country. 

Whilst it is difficult for us to write of such things 
with becoming calmness, we cannot but admire the 
unruffied temper, the iceberg composure of certain 
dough-face editors, both far and near, who hear, and 
see, and read them; but who, “if a kitten cry, 
mew”’ against a “system” that is bringing our 
country to ruin, and our posterity (should they be 
poor) to slavery,—straightway, with the heat and 
fury of Atna, they ery out for a mob to silence or 
consume him. 





Mr. Pickens rose and observed, that he regretted 
exceedingly the necessity that induced him to say 
anything on the interesting and deeply exciting to- 
pics before the House. Sir, when I had occasion, 
some weeks since, to make a few remarks on this 
subject, I, as well as the party I have the honor to 
be associated with, were then denounced as attempt- 
ing to raise a discussion and excitement for party 
purposes. It was said, that like the Hartford-Con- 
vention men and the abolitionists. we were put down 
and sunk in the country, and that we desired some 
sectional excitement to raise us from our weak posi- 
tion, &c. I would disdain to notice this, if the 
charge had originated from, and been confined to, a 
miserable whipstcr editor, who has been hired 10 
hunt down all that is virtuous and intellectual in the 
country—who has fed upon calumny and fattens 
upon slander, and upon whose countenance envy 
and malignity hold their cadaverous union—I would 
loathe to touch this pitiful thing, that lives by lick- 
ing the spittle of men, if it were not that it is un- 
derstood to represent the executive branch of this 
government, and is the organ of the dominant party 
that now rules the destinies of this republic. ‘This 
being the fact, [ call upon every honest and virtuous 
man to brand it with the indignation that its false- 
hood and infamy deserve. Let no man suppose, 
that because I belong to a comparatively small party, 
pereaseten and misrepresented, my voice is ever to 
be silenced pe this floor, when the honor or the 
interests of those I stand here to represent may be 
involved, directly or indirectly. No earthly consid- 
eration shall deter me from uttering the sentiments 
-of my heart on this subject. Let no man make it a 
— for partisan warfare, 
t rises above all parties, 
‘dearest and paramount in 
‘State in this confederacy. 


Mr. Speaker, I have seen enough to convince me 


that there is an unsound state of feeling here and | 


elsewhere, 


, totally at war with our righ insti- 
rie ra y ghts and insti 


with gentlemen, when they say the abolition socie- 
ties and their open partisans are, at present, com- 
pared with other great parties, small, so far as num- 
bers are concerned. But, to ascertain their real 
strength, we must examine the peculiar division of 
parties that exists in the non-slaveholding states. 
‘Take, for instance, New York, and we find there 
the anti-masonic party, the whig party, and the party 
I believe called the “regency party.” From the 
division of these parties, the abolitionists become 
important and powerful, as holding the balance of 
power; hence itis, that all other parties, desiring 
their strength, acquiesce to a certain extent, in their 
measures and movements. There is a high game 
playing for political power, and those who would 
seem to be weak from numbers become strong from 
position. Their strength consists in fanaticism—in 
painting scenes of imaginary evil—in appealing to 
the passions of the heart, and, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) says, to their 
religion. Aud when was fanaticism arrested? Look 
at its history all over the world. In its first com- 
mencement, it is seen like a speck in the distant 
horizon—but mark it as it rises—it spreads and 
widens and grows blacker and blacker, until it 
sweeps with the fury of the rushing tornado, deso- 
lating the earth; ard the good and the wise stand as 
if stricken with dumbness, while the bold and the 
strong quake and tremble like unweaned infants 
under the trumpet’s blast. 

In its first struggles, it is despised for its weak- 
ness, but at length, ‘‘erescit eundo,” until it walks 
erect in its giant strength and power, and, with the 
muscular action of a madman, tramples into the 
dust and earth those who at first felt pity for its de- 
lusion, and contempt for its impotence. ‘The only 
way to contend with it is to meet it and strangle it 
in its infancy. 

What has been the history of the last summer? 
We have seen the whole country excited and agitat- 
ed to the highest degree. ‘There has not been a 
state, nor county, nor town, from one end of this 
Union to the other, that has not been tremblingly 
alive to the ‘‘general welfare.’ Societies upon 
societies have been formed—thousands upon thous- 
ands have been raised for the avowed object of pro- 
ducing a change—a deep and vital change—in the 
domestic institutions of the southern states. There 
is scarcely a common newspaper, a magazine, or 
review that comes from the north, but what brings 
something of prejudice and denunciation against us. 
There is not a school-book, not a common geogra- 
phy, which does not contain something, by inuendo 
of insinuation, calculated to train up our children to 
believe that the inheritance of their fathers is full 
of evil and iniquity. The prejudices, opinions, and 
moral power of the whole non-slaveholding states 
are directly and openly against us on the subject of 
domestic servitude. (1) And well may the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) declare that 
every member's speech on this subject from north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, would be an incendiary 
pamphlet, and if they pursued a certain course here, 
they would be swept from their seats. 

Sir, under these circumstances, is it astonishing 
that we should be excited here? But it is not in 
our own country only that we have to encounter 

rejudice. England has emancipated her West 
india islands. France is also moving in the same 
direction—her press, too, is calling up the prejudices 
of the nation against this institution. And in Eng- 
laud there is no review, from the polished and tal- 
ented Edinburgh down to the Jeremy Bentham lev- 
elling Westminster, that does not open its battery 
and denunciation upon us. Even, too, that prince 
of modern demagogues, Mr. O’Connell, in the plen- 


titude of his arrogance and vanity, must think fit to 
strike the vilost and basest notes, to call up the pas- 


sions and prejudices of the ignoble and low, against 
institutions, ihe true nature of which his ignorance 
forbade him to understand, and against a gallant 
people whose virtues his natural vulgarity could 
never appreciate. He talks about equal rights and 
public truth, when he lives upon a splendid income 
raised by ‘grinding the face of the poor,” by draw- 
ing the last res | from a starving and devoted 
people! And here I regret, deeply regret, that a 
gentleman on this side of the Atlantic, distinguished 
for his learning and elegant diction, has recently 
thought proper to echo back these notes, and play a 
second part to this Irish demagogue, by publishing 
sentiments and a tissue of visionary declamation, 
calculated to have no other effect than to excite feel- 
ings, sympathies, and prejudices at war with the 
harmony of the Union, and the forbearing principles 
of the constitution, which he, as well as every 
other good citizen, has tacitly sworn to support. I 
mean Dr. Channing, and I allude to him with pain 
and regret. Instead of standing on his palmy emi- 
nence, with the benevolence and charity of an en- 
lightened christian, to pour out *‘oil upon the trou- 
bled waters,’’ we find him inculcating sentiments 
and spreading doctrines caiculated to alienate the 
affections and sympathies of the people of this 
Union from different sections. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot mistake all these things. 
The truth is, the moral power of the world is against 
us. It is idle to disguise it. (2) We must, sooner 


NOTES. 
(1) Truly, the south is in a bad condition as to 
her literature. However, it is not irremediable;— 
we see no reason why Uterature, as well as the most 
sacred principles of religion and of government, may 
not be made to bend to the **b/essing”’ of slavery, and 
shape itself according to the mandate of so desira- 
ble ‘a relation.”” The south may choose the “chiy- 
alrous” times of Roderic Dhu or of Marmion on 
which to form their literary “‘system”’—or a period 
more nearly allied to the shepherd or nomadic state. 
Should they choose the latter, how pleasant will be 
their “‘pastorals!”? And how blithely will the black 
Menalcas’ and Melibeus’ (often rewarded, doubt- 
less, as the original poetic competitors were, with 
an oaken cudgel each) sing, while attending the 
patriarchal flocks, the praises and the delights of 
their playful, sunshiny, and laughing lives! 


(2) Mr. Pickens is a man of no contemptible 





| 
| 
| 


share of valor, to stand up against such fearful odds. 
It throws quite into the shade the heroism of Don 
Quixotte, when he demanded, that a brace of lions 
should be turned out of their cage, that the power 
of his arm in subduing them might be confessed. 
Let us bring into close array tne odds against the 


or for party triumph. | orator: First—‘‘fanaticism”’ out of its infancy, and 
and is identified with the | therefore inpossible to be arrested;—next, ‘‘so- 
terests of every southern \cieties upon societies,”°—next, the newspapers, the 


;magazines, and the reviews,—next, the school- 


books and geographies;—then England;—France, 
too, is about entering the lists against him;—again, 


I have not read passing events for the last |the English and Scotch reviews;—then O’Connell; 
year to be now deceived at what I see, I agree | in quick succession, Dr. Channing also comes down 


or later, meet the great issue that is to be made 
upon this subject. Deeply connected with this, is 
the movement to be made in the District of Colum- 
bia. If the power be asserted in Congress to inter- 
fere here, or any approach made towards that end, it 
will give a shock to our institutions and the country, 
the consequences of which no man can foretell. 
Sir, as well might you grapple your iron grasp into 
the very heart and vitals of South Carolina, as to 
touch this subject here. Georgia has perceived 
this, and felt its full force. She, under these views, 
has recently passed a resolution declaring it uncon- 
stitutional for Congress to touch this afte here, 
and met the whole subject as became ‘her and her 
interests. Under these circumstances, I was aston- 
ished to hear the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Hol- 
sey) intimate that he was willing, for the present, 
to give this resolution the go-by. [Here Mr. Hol- 
sey explained that he was willing to meet the ques - 
tion when it came up at the proper time, in a dis- 
tinct and independent resolution, &c.] Mr. P. then 
proceeded, and said that he would not press these 
circumstances at present. 

Virginia has but the other day passed a resolution 
to the same purport. She, alive to the deep stake 
she has in the question, has approached near to una- 
nimity on it. The resolution denying to Congress 
any constitutional power over the subject in this Dis- 
trict, was passed by a vote of 115 to 9 in her House of 
Delegates. There, there is one subject at least upon 
which all parties can unite. 1 was deeply gratified 
to see that noble state speaking as became her an- 
cient character. That proud state, just/y proud, 
from having enrolled on the scroll of fame her hun- 
dred patriots, has felt her vital interests and honor 
concerned, and moved with an unanimity and spirit 
that became the land of Richard Henry Lee, George 
Mason, and Patrick Henry. I trust no son of hers 
here, will fall below the position she has chosen to 
occupy. Before she can waver or falter on this snb- 
ject, directly or indirectly, you must first break up 
the foundations of all her institutions; you must 
make a new race of people in her bosom, who must 
forget the glory of the past; whose hearts must beat 
with impulses and emotions of a new and degene- 
rate nature; whose mothers must quicken with a 
new and unnatural offspring. 

Sir, I deprecate all party ties and party feelings in 
this matter. It is too solemn a subject for this. If 
there be any man here who has any misgiving or 
trembling as to the future on this subject, let me say 
to him, this is no place for him. If there be any 
representative here from any part or portion of the 
slaveholding race, whose heart is so bowed down in 
subserviency and servility to party discipline and 
party organization as to be drawn off on this ques- 
tion for the vile purpose of partisan ascendency and 
political triumph in the miserable conflicts of the 
day, let me say to him, this is no place for him, 
unless he is prepared to cover himself with prosti- 
tution. If there be any gentlemen here from the 
same region, whose aspiyations are to please the 
dominant interests of this confederacy by sycophan- 
cy and flattery, for the purpose of clothing himself 
in the livery and trappings of office, this is no place 
for him, unless he is prepared to abandon the int eri- 
tance of his fathers, and cover his children with 
degradation and ruin. 

It is of no avail t» close our eyes to passing 
events around us, in this country and in Europe. 

iverything proclaims that, sooner or ‘ater, we shall 

have to meet the strong and the powerful, and con- 
tend over the tombs of our fathers for our consecra- 
ted hearth-stones and household gods, or abandon 
our country to become a black colony, and seek for 
ourselves a refuge in the wilderness of the west. 
It is in vain to avoid the contest. (3) 

Mr. Speaker: As to the constitutional power of 
this government to touch the subject in any shape 
or form, within the states of this union, I disdain to 
argue the point. If the dominant interests of this 
nation should ever become so bold and reckless as 
to touch the matter, or exercise such a power, 
directly or indirectly, then, if we hold our seats on 
this floor, we shall become the slaves of slaves, and 
deserve our infamous destiny. If ever we should 
be forced to hold up the noble but mutilated parch- 
ment of the constitution as a shield between us and 
the Goths and Vandals who may have come in to 
desecrate and desolate all that is venerable and fair 
in the institutions of our country, then indeed shall 
we have lived to see the day when conflagration 
shall sweep through the land and scathe its living 
monuments—when the scattered fragments of a 
broken and dismembered empire shall exist here and 
there, only to mark where the republic once was. (4) 

While I can never consent to discuss the consti- 
tutional pewer of this government as relates to the 
states, yet it becomes us to examine the powers 
under the constitution given in this District. 

Mr. Speaker: Before we proceed on this point, it 
would be well for us to call to our minds the cir- 
cumstances and causes that induced the acts of ces- 


NOTES. 
from his ‘¢palmy eminence”’ to break a lance;—and 
last, “the moral power of the world is against him!” 
In good sooth, this corp is formidable enough to 
strike terror into any adversary, excepting always 
the ‘chivalrous south.” 

Mr. Pickens, as the representative of the south, is 
in the situation of a stage heroine, who in the midst 
of her fancied distress cried out— 


“Qh, when shall I have rest!” 


A wag in the gallery replied off-hand—‘Not till 
you pay me the two and sixpence you owe me.”’ 
So with the south; she owes humanity alarge amount, 
and it is utterly vain for her to look for ‘‘rest’’ from 
her spirit, till the debt is acknowledged and dis- 
charged. 


(3) We doubt not—such is the blinding influ- 
ence of long continued despotic sway,—that Mr. P. 
fancies himself occupying quite a *‘chivalrous” posi- 
tion in the eyes of all beholders; somewhat in the 
light of a Thermopyle hero, fighting to the death 
for his “rights” and his “‘thearth-stones.”” If the 
alternative he proposes is the only one, Mr. P. may 
maintain the romantic, and in our judgment, be the 
gainer, too, by packing up his “household gods” 
and like another hero of bygone times, seek another 
Hesperia ‘in the wilderness of the west.” 


(4) How is it, that. southern gentlemen are al- 
ways harping on things, about which there is no 
dispute? There is not in the United States, so far 
as we have heard, man, woman, or child, that be- 
lieves Congress has any power, or right, or wish “to 
touch the subject in any shape or form, within the 
states of this Union.” Mr. P.’s constitutional argu- 
ment we leave for extermination to the speech of Mr. 





Slade in this paper. 


ARNEL 





sion granting jurisdiction in this District. When 
Congress was in session at Philadelphia, a mob 
created great distrbance, and they found themselves 
unable, tor want of authority, to protect themselves 
and their officers. Hence it became important that 
they should have some territory with exclusive ju- the rights of individuals therein, otherwise than the 
risd'ction over it. The object and sole desire of same shall or may be transferred by such individuals 
Congress was, to be able to protect itself, its officers, to the United States.” Let it be understood that 
and its public buildings, and make such other muni- this fullows immediately after the clause deseribin 

cipal regulations as might be deemed necessary for the tract of country and particular. extent of terri- 
the harmony, quiet, and independence of the gov- tory ceded. I admit the terms are somewhat equiv- 
ernment. When we look at these circumstances, ocal at first. If the words ‘the rights of individ- 
and then compare the clause in the constitution con- ‘uals therein” refer only back, to control the prop- . 
ferring legislative power, we can come to but one erty in the soil, then they were of no use; for, 
conclusion, as to the great leading objects of the under the constitution alone, Congress could not 
trust. The words are, that Congress ‘shall exer- have interfered in the freehold. One of the first 
cise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, principles of thu magna charta is, that no freeman 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) shall be disseized of his freehold without the judg- 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the ac- ment of his peers. If those words were meant on 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of govern- to limit the power of the government over the free- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise /ike au- hold of a citizen, then they were useless verbiage. 
thority over all places purchased by the consent of Those who inserted them must have meant some- 
the legislature of the states in which the same shall thing more. When we look at the sensitiveness of 
be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, | Virginia on the interesting and vital subject of the 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” |peculiar property of her citizens she was about to 


deed or will. In connexion with the constitution, 
let us for a moment examine the act of cession from 
Virginia. The proviso declares “that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to vest in the United 
States any righ: of property in the soil, or to affect 


‘*i:xclusive legislation’? here cannot mean abso- | 
lute and unlimited legislation. This government 


restraints of the constitution binding upon it. It is 
created by the constitution, and cannot act in any 
sphere, except under its specfic grants: and to con- 
tend, that it has all the powers here that the states 
can exercise within their territories, is a solecism in 
constitutional law, for the states can exercise all the 
powers not prohibited by the principles and spirit of 
their own constitutions, or the constitution of the 
United States, while this government can exercise 
no power not specifically granted by the constitu- 
tion, or absolutely necessary to carry into effect 
some specific grant. Exclusive legislation means 
that no other government shall have concurrent leg- 
islation, Congress shall exercise “like authority” 
over all places purchased for forts, arsenals, &c. 
The legislation and a ithority exercised in this Dis- 
trict, in like manner, shall be exercised over places 
purchased for forts, &c. If, then, Congress is un- 
limited here, then it is unlimited in those other pla- 
ces where public works are, and if slavery can be 
abolished here, then, in Jike manner can it be abol- 
ished in all those places in the heart of a state where 
there may be public works, &c. All the power in- 
tended to be given was to enable this government 
to protect and preserve its public works and im- 
provements, and “ike authority’? was intended to 
be given in this District, authority that might be 
essential to carry out the legitimate objects of the 
original trust, and nomore. Any exercjse of power 
beyond the obvious meaning and plain intentions of 
the grant of power at the time it was given, isa 
violation of its spirit and perversion of its purposes. 
Again: The ninth section expressly excludes 
Congress from prohibiting the importation of slaves 
until 1808. If the clause giving ‘exclusive legis- 
lation” embraces the power to abolish slavery, then 
it,was created without limitation, at the date of the 
instrument. But if Congress had, before 1808, at- 
tempted to prohibit the importation of slaves, here 
or elsewhere, it would have been directly against 
the letter of the constitution. There has been no 
new acquiremeut of power, since the date of that 
instrument, nor enlargement of the provisions of 
the clause granting ‘exclusive legislation.” We 
cannot do that indirectly, which we cannot do 
directly: and if Congress had abolished slavery here 
prior to 1808, it would have been the most effectual 
measure to prohibit their importation, and this they 
were expressly prohibited from doing. I do not 
refer to this so much as being perfectly conclusive, 
as to show that it was the whole spirit and intention 
of the constitution that this government should have 
no power to disturb this delicate and exciting sub- 
ject. We all know the extreme jealousy that ex- 
isted amongst the states on this matter at the forma- 
tion of the constitution—so much so, that it was one 
of the principal difficulties in forming a *‘more per- 
fect union.” 

Is it to be supposed that Virginia, sensitive and 
jealous as she was at that time on the subject of 
slavery, would have ceded a portion of her territory 


cannot legally exist in any position without all the | 


icede, we are led to believe that she must have 
meant, in the words “rights of individuals therein,” 
other rights than those of “soil.’? Connect this 
with the clauses in the constitution, and no man can 
refrain from admitting that it is, to say the least of 
it, a doubtful power, which every patriot ina lim~- 
ited government would refrain from claiming as 
|under the corstitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I take higher ground than this, 
and contend that, according to the bill of rights of 
Maryland, and the constitution of Virginia, those 
states, themselves, could not have ceded absolute 
and unrestrained power over private property of any 
kind in this District. The citizens of this District 
had peculiar rights secured in their property by the 
constitutions of their own states; and if Virginia 
and Maryland had attempted to cede absolute power 
over this subject, they would have violated the rights 
of their own citizens, and would have committed, 
not a legal act, but an act of force. Next to life and 
liberty, these citizens had, under the paramount 
laws of the two adjoining states, the rights of prop- 
erty secured in the most solemn and unqualified 
manner; and as well might Virginia now divorce 
from herself any portion of her freemen, and trans- 
fer them, bound hand and foot, to the jurisdiction of 
New York, as to have thrown the citizens of this 
District, in their rights to a peculiar property, upon 
the unrestrained and tender mercy of this govern- 
ment. 

Again: No state, from the Potomac to the Missis« 
sippi, under its constitution as it now stands, has 
any right to abolish slavery without the consent of 
the individual owners. I assert this upon that great 
principle of English liberty which is incorporated 
into every constitution; that no freeman shall be 
deprived of his property but by the judgment of his 
peers or the laws of the land. The constitutions 
are the paramount laws of the land, which the 
action of no government, constituted under them, 
can legally subvert. States may do unlawful acts 
which their citizens may assent to or acquiesce in, 
but this does not constitute legal authority. Those 
states that hold slaves as property, might, if they 
.desired, assemble in their conventions, representing 
the sovereign power of the community, for the spe- 
cific cbject of anolishing that property, and the peo- 
ple might choose their deleg ites for that alone. But 
this would be a re-organization of the body politic, 
above the constitution. And even in convention, 
they would do it under the unwritten and organic 
law that governs all simple consolidated communi- 
ties, and which exists from the necessity of the 
case, that the majority must govern. This exists 
only in aconsolidated community, when it is thrown 
into its simple and-original elements. And even 
then, the minority acquiesces more from a calcula- 
tion of expediency than obligation. 

Sir, if this view be true of the great principles 
that regulate even the power of the states on this 
subject, how futile and shallow is that argument 
which claims for this government all the legislative 
powers here, that the states have within their terri- 
tories. But it is stronger than this. The govern- 








and citizens, if she had, for one moment, conceived, 

that under the clause in the constitution conferring 

legislative powers, they were to be thrown at the| 
mercy of other interests, and other sections, antago- | 
nist to herself on this vital point? 

The fifth amendment declares that ‘private prop- | 
erty shall not be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.”” Much less can it be taken for pri- | 
vate use. It cannot be taken except for public use. | 
It becomes then important to ascertain whether, 
slaves are private property. And here let it be ob- 

served that there is a loose idea abroad, that we hold | 


ment of the United States can acquire no legal 
power even by consent of citizens. It has no ex- 
istence beyond the express grants of the constitue 
tion, and no power can be acquired for it by the 
action or acquiescence of the people or citizens: this 
must be given by the states that made it, and who 
alone can alter it. 

There is a wide mistake and loose notion on the 
subject of the power of government over private 
property. (rontlemen draw their ideas on this sub- 
ject from the history of Kuropean governments and 
the jurisprudence of Great Britain. If there be 


our rights to that species of property under the com-/ any one principle that has distinguished our revolu- 
promises of the constitution. We hold them as'tion froni all others, it is this, that we have suc- 
original rights, before and above the constitution, | ceeded in limiting and restricting the power of gov- 
coming from the states in their separate existence. |ernment over private property and more effectually 


The compromises of the constitution relate entirely | 
to the relative representation that the states, as polit- 
ical communities, shall have upon this floor; but this | 
is not the source of rights to us in this or any other | 
private property. _The constitution recognizes them 
as private property: the second section, apportioning 
our representation, the clause enabling the owner to 
recover his fugitive slave, and the clause sanctioning 
their importation until 1808, all show that the con- 
stitution recognizes them as property, as things, 
other than persons. ‘The judicial tribunals of the 
non-slaveholding as well as the slaveholding states 
have all settled this principle. Then they cannot 
be taken except for public use. What is public 
use? If they were wanted on our public works, if 
they were needed in a great emergency, then might 
they be taken on just compensation. But if there 
be any one thing clearer than another, it is that abo- 
lition was not the public use contemplated in the 
constitution. They cannot be taken without just 
compensation even for public use. How can money 
be drawn from the public treasury, except through 
appropriation by law? There can be no /egal appro- 
priation, except to carry into effect some specific 
power granted in the constitution, or clearly implied, 
as absolutely necessary to carry into effect some 
specific grant. There is no specific power to abol- 
ish slavery, and it being itself a high exercise of 
substantive power, cannot be implied as absolutely 
necessary to carry into effect any other power. As 
well might we pass appropriations to pay the people 
of this District for their cattle and horses, to give 
them the blessed privilege of running, free and unre- 
strained, over the barren hills and waste commons 
around this capital. As to principle and power it is 
the same. 

But it is said, all the states may emancipate, and 


changing its condition. This is certainly anything 
but a constitutional argument, for I answer, that 
even if this were to be the case, it is the constitu- 


authorities. There is really no difficulty on this 
point, as those who choose can now emancipate by 





this - District will be left without the means of 


tion, and will be so until it is changed by the proper raise the constitutional 


securing the rights of citizens thereto. If this was 
not the great principle of the American revolution, 
then ithas none. The line that separates the power 
of government from private property, is the line 
that defines the limits of liberty, in all countries. I 
know, sir, that the British government, under the 
claims of omnipotence in Parliament, has again and 
again trampled over the great principles of the op 
na charta, and it is not there that we are to look for 
examples to define our notions of power in govern- 
ment over the property of a free people. Under the 
plea of state necessity and the high prerogatives of 
police power, a country may be protected and a peo- 
ple regulated, but the government may be a despot- 
ism. But in this country, with our constitutions 
and limitations defined, I deny the right to interfere 
with private property except by “due process of 
law,”’ through the verdict of a jury,of freemen. 
| Itis however suggested that, although you can- 
not pass an act to abolish slavery at present, yet 
you may pass it to take effect in future, upon the 
post nati principle. Let us examine this. If the 
rights of citizens be secured unqualifiedly. at present 
under the constitution, how can you directly or indi- 
rectly interfere in the future? If I have a perfect 
right to my stock, I have a right to its proceeds, and 
the government that attempts to cut off the right of 
proceeds, is as absolute and despotic as that which 
would take the property itself. .A free government 
may regulate and shape ‘‘descents,””- to preserve and’ 
protect them for the benefit of its citizens, but no 
governmentis free that, instead of a wholesome and 
judicious exercise of this power, usurps to cut them 
off entirely. If government have no right to de- 
stroy the existing property itself, it has no right to 
destroy its proceeds. The principle and the power 
are the same in the one case as the other. 

Mr. Speaker: Allow me to suggest to our north- 
em friends the propriety, if they can, of taking 
these constitutional grounds. I respectfully. sug> 
gest whether it would not be better for. them to 

restrictions as a shield be- 
opular fanaticism, thaft to | 
intend 


tween themselves and 
‘rely upon the grounds of expediency. If they 
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 —_____ . 
to save the institutions of this country, let them 
raise the constitutional powers — the move- 
ments for abolition in this District; let them go home 
with the constitution in their hands to show that it 
precludes any interference. I entreat them to take 
this nd now, and make the issue with this abulition 
spirit, when the good and virtuous have some power 
and control. PuT THEM DOWN NOW, BY THIS AND 
STRONG ACTS OF LOCAL LEGISLATION, or you will be 
compelled to come here and cry aloud to sav: this 
Union, after it shall be too late, when the beacon-fires 
an indignant le shall blaze over a thous 
Luss and the swords of a hundred thousand freemen 
shall gleam on high to avenge our wrongs and vindi- 
our rights. (5 . 
tr. Sereieent es been said that slavery is a 
“foul blot upon our national escutcheon”—“an evil 
—that ‘all men are created equal,” &. Let us ex- 
amine these propositions for a moment. “All men 
are created equal.” What, sir, was the meaning 
that the author of the Declaration attached to this 
proposition? Was it meant that all men are created 
ually strong and of equal size? Surely not. 
as it meant that all men were born free? From 
the child in the bulrushes, up to those of the present 
E. day, there never was an infant wrapt in “‘swaddlin 
i clothes” that was born free. Was it meant that al 
. men were born with equal rights to an equal destiny? 
From the time it was declared that the iniquities of 
some should be “visited unto the third and fourth 
nerations”’—from the days of Moses and the 
hildren of Israel—the history of mankind pro- 
claims that there is ‘an elect and chosen few,”’ made 
the peculiar receptacles of the favors and blessings 
of an all-wise and an all-pervading Providence. 
This is the world as we find it, and it is not for us 
to war upon destiny. : 
What, then, was the meaning? It was intended 
J to declare the abstract truth that all men were born 
equally entitled to political privileges. Tet us look 
into this, as practical legislators. ‘Throw man back 
a7 into a state of savage existence—proclaim his physi- 
i cal and brutal propensities triumphant, and himself 
lord of the recesses of the wilderness, and then this 
abstract truth may have some practical bearing. But 
let him accumulate property; let his intellectual at- 
tributes triumph over his brutal nature; make him 
civilized; and send him forth, erect, in the image of 
his Maker, with the light of reason and benevolence 
beaming from his countenance; then his great char- 
acteristic is, that he becomes a social being. Organ- 
ize him into society, to act with his fellow-men, and 
then proclaim the abstract truth that all men are 
equal, as a great fundamental doctrine to be practi- 
cally acted upon, and you do nothing more nor less 
than raise his hand against every other man, and every 
other man’s hand against him; and instead of its be- 
coming a dectrine full of light and peace to a world 
i7 sleeping in darkness and bondage, it becomes a dcc- 
‘| trine of universal discord, confusion, andruin. True, 
IT IS AN ABSTRACT TRUTH; BUT, LIKE OTHER MERE AB- 
STRACTIONS, If CAN HAVE NO ACTUAL EXISTENCE. (6) 
True and practical liberty, in my opinion, exists 
amongst a people who live under a system of ascer- 
tained and well regulated /aw, that has grown up 
from time immemorial out of the experience and ab- 
solute necessities of the society that is framed under 
it; and for one people, living in a totally different 
region, and under totally different circumstances, to 
attempt to give a system of political liberty to an- 
other people, living under entirely different wants 
and necessities, is one of the most stupid pieces of 
folly that belongs to the age, and partakes deeply of 
that arrogance and presumption which would prompt 
a blind despotism to proclaim one universal and con- 
solidated system for the government of mankind. 

In the nineteenth century, when the great institu- 
tions of civilization have their foundations laid deep 
in the warts and experience of accumulated centu- 
ries, let no man, in the madness and folly of his zeal 
be so reckless as to proclaim a mere abstract theoret- 
ical truth, for the purpose of calling up the most en- 
vious and malignant passions of the human heart, 
which must result in pulling down all that is settled 
q and peacetul, and spreading around anarchy and 
blood. Let no public man act upon a great people 
by experimental theories. You may proclaim a 
truth and form a system perfect in your own mind, 
but put into practical operation, and you may bring 
misery and wretchedness upon a happy land. 
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is be wndarstond, that in the political action of classes 


the restaints of public opinion and public responsi- 
bility do not operate a a series of years, but 
that man, acting in his collective capacity, is esSen- 


his interests. lt is on'y in his individual capacity 
that he becomes an intellectual, moral, and virtuous 
being. 

Lat us analyze any government on earth: take, for 
instance, the British constitution. The House of 
Lords represents the landed capitalists of Great Bri- 
tain; the House of Commons, the commercial and 
manufacturing capitalists; and both together repre- 
sent the aggregate capitalists of the country. ‘The 
king is supported as a third power, to check and 
balance the two other equal powers, and give vigor 
tothe system. ‘They are mutually interested in one 
thing only, and that is, to ascertain what the labor of 
the nation will live on; and all over and above that, 
they take and divide amongst themselves and the 
interests they represent, by the power of raising 
revenue, and in its distribution, This they doin 
the ten thousand shapes and forms, which human 
ingenuity and wickedness can invent; through a 
standing army and navy, the civil and diplomatic 
corps, and a half million of pensioned profligates, 
besides the whole system of taxation, by which all 
the burdens shall indirectly fall on one class, and 
the blessings on ancther. 

And this would inevitably be the result in every 
non-slaveholding state of this Union, in the course 
of time, under a separate and individual existence. 
As certain as destiny, property would there change 
hands, or those who have it would be compelied to 
appeal to the sword, or sink into political degrada- 
tion. In addition to our infancy asa society, and 
the unpara'leled superabundance of freehold, the 
government here, through its distributions, has, to a 
certain extent, satisfied the laborers of the north, 
and diverted them. from their capitalists at home, 
But nothing but open agrarianism can much longer 
keep in peace and subjection an excited and hungry 
multitude. who, under the cry of the “ poor against 
the rich,” may be reised, to clamor for vengeance 
around the vaults of hoarded wealth. 

The capitalists north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
have precis*ly the same interest in the labor cf the 
country that the capitalists of England have in their 
labcr. Hence it is that they want a strong federal 
government, through which they may more effectu- 
ally ccntrol the labor of the nation. But it is pre- 
cisely the reverse: with us. We already have not 
only a right to the proceeds of our laborers, but we 
own a class cf laborers themselves. Hence it is 
that we want a strong government at home, and a 
weak one here, except so far as concerns our foreign 
relations. And hence it is thet no doctrine that 
makes this government controlled by the simple ac- 
tion of a majority of mere numbers, can be more 
desolating and fatal in its effects upon us. This, 
sir, is at the basis of all difference between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding states of this 
conf-deracy. But 1:t me say to gentlemen who re- 
present the creat class of capitalists in the north, 
beware that you do not drive us into a separate sys- 
tem, for if you do, as certain as the decrees of Hea- 
ven, you will be compelled to appeal to the sword to 
maint-in yourselves at home. It may not come in 

our day, but your children’s children will be cov- 
ered with the blood of domestic factions, and a plun- 
dering mob contending for power and conquest. (7) 

Mr. Speaker: Let us look for a moment into this 
modern crusade, raised all over the world against 
domestic servitude. The British government violat- 
ed the rights of property to emancipate a race in 
the West Indies. only to throw them upon the world 
strolling vagrants and vagabonds. And it is re- 
markable that the same minister who held in his 
hand the act of emancipation to the black man 
abroad, rose in his seat to congratulate the nation 
that he was enabled to withdraw trocps from toreign 
stations, and to “place them in the manufacturing 
districts’? at home, “to keep down insurrection and 





Look to the French nation for the last half cen- 
- tury, that great source so full of practical wisdom. 
They commenced by declaring that ‘all men were 
4 created equal.”” And the next great solemn act was 
:@ to declare there was no God, and that the “Bible 
was a lie.” What was the result? After they suc- 
ceeded in transferring the property of the nation 
; from those who had accumulated it to those who had 
by none, then they chanted halle/ujahs to their imagi- 
i4 nary system of equality, even while the blood of 
virtue and of innccence flowed in wide-spread slui- 
ces from the guillotine, under the hands of Robes- 
pierre and Danton. The same sword that was 
raised on high at Lodi and Marengo to vindicate the 
equal rights of republican France, was soon, very 
soon, grasped by the hand of a tyrant and despot, 
who waved it, dripping with blood, over an enslaved 
and unhappy people. [et no man proclaim univer- 
sal equality as practically to be enforced in any scci- 
q ety on earth, unless he is prepared to appeal to uni- 

+ versal revolution to sustain it. 
f Mr. Speaker: we are denounced before the world 
; for holding a race amongst us in domestic servitude. 
ig It is not my province, nor is this the place, to ex- 
4 pound the precepts of divine law: but I lay down 
this proposition as universally true, that there is not, 
nor never was, a society organized under one politi- 
cal system for a period long enough to constitute an 
era, where one class would not practically and sub- 
ig stantially own another class, in some shape or form. 
- Let not gentlemen from the north start at this truth. 
We are yet, as a people, in ourinfancy. Society 
has not yet been pressed down into its classifications. 
Let us live through an era, and then we shall dis- 
cover this great truth. All society settles down into 
a classification of capit@lists and laborers. The for- 
mes will own the latter, either collectively, through 
the government, or individually, in a state of domes- 
tic servitude, as exists in the southern states of this 
confederacy. The only contest in the wor!d is be- 
tween the two systems. If laborers ever obtain the 
political power of a country, it is in fact in a state 
of revolution, which mustend in substantially trans- 
ferring property to themselves, until they shall be- 
come capitalists, unless these who have it shall ap- 
1 to the sword and a stan’ sg army to protect it. 
is is the history of all civilized people. There is 
not a government in christendom that does not rest 
upon this power, except our own, and here we have 
substituted for open force, constitutions, and the con- 
centrated public opinion of communities. But we 
have not yet lived through experience, and it is yet 
to be seen whether bribery, corruption, and fraud, 
shall not take the place, for the present, of the con- 
stitution and public opinion, and finally force the old 

‘e. appeal to the sword. 

} * To illustrate this position, take one hundred men, 
? organize them under one government, and start 
them with your imaginary notion of all being equal. 
What is the result? The Creator-has made some 
more active, more economical, more industrious than 
others; and in all human probability, forty out of the 
hundred will accumulate property while sixty will 
not. The political power must be su ported by 
taxes and revenue, and if all have equal power, the 
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NOTES. 
(5) “For Bombardinian hath received a blow, 
And Chrononhotonthologos must die. 
Old Play. 


- (6) So then, the great truth, elaborated by intelli- 
~ gent philanthropy—that “all men are created equal’? 

—and, heretofcre, in this country, supposed to be 
_ the ground-work of all just government, is nothing: 

but an “‘gbstraction, that can have no actual existence!” | 





disturbance.” While a mistaken sympathy, and 
bigoted and fanatical religion, can prompt men to 
feel for the imaginary evils of the black or red man 
of distant regions, there seems to be no heart for the 
suffering and slavery of the white man at home. 
The same government that suffered itself to be 
forced to an act of emancipation, through the influ- 
ence of stupid fanaticism, aided by the instigations 
of the British East India Company, for the pur- 
poses of gain and monopoly, actually holds in politi- 
cal vassalage at home, Jreland—the land of genius 
and eloquence. While seven millions of men 
around them feel all the pressure of despotism and 
abject slavery, in want and misery, they have the 
hardihood and shamelessness to proclaim emancipa- 
tion abroad. While England holds in bondage one 
hundred millions of human beings in her East India 
possessions, where, if any native should dare to 
raise a voice (even although that voice should be a 
female princess) against British clemency or British 
government, immediately j/ifty thousand bayonets 
would spring up for plunder and murder; yet, sir, 
while this is notoriously the case, she has the hy- 
pocrisy to preach universal emancipation. 

Take, sir, a case nearer home. In the city of 
New York it is, that- societies upon societies have 
been formed, and thousands upon thousands raised 
to alleviate the evils of the far south, and to regen- 
erate our country. Go into that city—visit ‘Five 
points,” and there gaze, if you can, upon the scenes 
of wretchedness, guilt, wo, and misery. Behold 
thousands upon thousands, of all hues and complex- 
ions, dragging their starving and emaciated forms 
from their dens and cellars into the light and warmth 
of day, to support sinking nature. I believe there 
is more want, more evil, and more suffering, in that 
single city, than exists from the Potomac to the 
Mississippi. It would take all the resourees of 
their societies to relieve those who suffer at home. 
Yet the stupidity, bigotry, and fanaticism of mod- 
ern days, which are sweeping through the land, 
seem only to seek out distant objects, where the 
imagination exaggerates evil, on which to exercise 
their blind and ignorant benevclence. 

Mr. Speaker: As to the particular treatment of 
those we avow to hold in bondage, and our peculiar 
rights in them, I scorn ‘to vindicate either the one 
or the other HERE. But Jet me say, sir, that our 
system of domestic servitude, where all the sympa- 
thies and interests that can bind individual capital- 
ists and individual laborers together exist, is the 
same patriarchal system that existed in the first 
ages of society. Our classification is into blacks 
and whites, and we openly avow before the world 
that we own the former, through both intellectual 
and physical force. We have nothing to conceal 
or disguise. Ours is the ancient system of society 
that existed among the Greeks and the Romans, 
and to a certain extent, in the feudal serf system of 
the Gallic race. And_ here let me refer, when the 
world supposes it full of intrinsic weakness and 
evil, let me but refer to a single instance. I 
allude to Attica, where there were 536,000 souls, 
and out of them only 122,000 free citizens. And 
where does the world look for the highest specimens 
of art, and taste, and refinement—where for the lof- 
tiest and purest strains of poetry and eloquence-— 
where for the noblest and most exalted examples of 
arms and patriotism, but to Athens? Ours is a 
frank and bold system, that sustains itself by open 
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(7) Do any of our dough-face editors get mad at 
such.aristccratic ravings—or at these insults cast on 
the population of the free states? No: not one. 


forty, and distribute ‘and undisguised poweh (8 
rty, but amongst here consists the great difference between the an- 
This will in time substantially trans- cients and the moderns; the former were open, frank. 
of the forty to the sixty, or the and bold—the latter have more ingenuity, duplicity, 
al te the sword, when twenty out andcunning. The modern system of ruling classes 
be paid to constitute a standing|through the government, and party ascendency, 
and form the basis of power.inthe forty. Let| rests upon duplicity, bribery, and fraud. 

Hence it is that there has not been, for the last 
hundred years, a statute passed in Great Britain, 
professing to give equal rights and privileges to the 
reamble is not 
ublic men are 
trained up from the institutions of modern society, 
to practise deception, duplicity, flattery, and fraud, 


And, let me say, that 


eat mass of the people, whose 
ull of falsehood and hypocrisy. 


that one half of society may rule the other half. 


Look, for instance, to the state of New York as 
things now exist there. We find an ariful, projli- 
gate, and daring prrty, leagued together by money- 
y the distribution of offices, and 
the power and terror of perfect organization, for the 
open purpose of swaying the political destinies of 
the country. Sir, I solemnly believe that, for base- 
ding means, no party 
has ever risen in any civilized country to equal it, 
since the Jacobinic clubs of France held their mid- 
night meetings; when no man dare whisper the se- 
crets of his heart, even to the partner of his bosom, 
without being arraigned under their terrible ingui- 
sition. I appeal to the minority from that state, on 
this floor, to know if they do not live under a sys- 
tem of political vassalage, in which the dominar.t 
party openly spread ont upon their banners, ‘*bouty 
—booty!”’ “the spoils of victory belong to the con- 
querors!”? and under this vile standard, cal] upon 
their mercenary bands to gather into the plunder of 
a sacked camp. Sir, they preach demceracy and 
universal equality to us, and practise political des- 
potism athome. ‘This is the cant, duplicity, and 


ed corporations, 


ness of purpose and in de 


profligacy of modern times. 


ment I entertain. 
little calculated to 


set of men living, save my own constituents. 


to disunion. 


them up to the admiration of the world. 


human hands of th present day. 


That union which springs from ambition and fan- 
aticism—an unnatural offspring, b -gotten in sin and 
iniquity, foul and loathsome from its leprosy— 
blecdshotten and h'oated, from revelling in spoils 
Raise not 
up this monster-god, and cal] upon me to how down 
I disdain to do 
Give me that union which springs from truth 
and virtue—fair and comly in its form—in a bend- 
ing attitude, with an outstretched arm, to raise the 
feeble and protect the weak—dispensing equal p-- 
litieal favers. and imposing equal burdens. on all 
Give me th? union under the constitution 
—give me the union that has borne our sfars and 
our sfripes to the remotest quarters of the habitable 
g'ohe—give me the union that eur fathers gave us, 
and I will pledge the last drop of blood in my veins 


plundered frem others—I secrn to love. 


and worship at its unholy shrine. 
it. 


sections. 


to vindicate and defend it—but no other union. 


NOTES. 
(8) As Mr. Fox said of an enemy who expressed 


Mr. F.: 
begets in the possessor, is near!y always mistaken 


by him for sincerity, and a temper without guile. It 
would seem to have had this effect on Mr. Pickens. 
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Freedom’s Summons. 
AN ANTI-SLAVERY HYMN.—AIR: “Strike the Cymbal.” 


STROPHE. 
Wake, ye Numbers! from your slumbers! 
Hear the song of Freedom pour! 
By its shaking, fiercely breaking 
Every chain upon our shore! 
Flags are waving! all tyrants braving! 
Proudly, freely, o’er our plains! 
Let not minions check our pinions, 
While a single grief remains! 


ANTISTROPUE. 
Proud oblations! Thou Queen of Nations! 
Have been poured upon thy waters! 
Afric’s bleeding sons and daughters, 
Now before us, loud implore us! 
Looking to Jehovah’s throne! 
Chains are wearing! hearts despairing! 
Will you hear a nation’s moan? 
Soothe their sorrow, ere the morrow 
Change their aching hearts to stone! 


EPODE. 
Then the light of Nature’s smile, 
Freedom’s realm shall bless the while! 
And the pleasure Meicy brings, 
Flow from all her latent springs! 
Delight shall spread her shining wings, 
Rejoicing! 
SECOND STROPHE. 
Daily, nightly! burning brightly! © 
Glory’s pillar fills the air! 
Hearts are waking! chains are breaking! 
Freedom bids her sons prepare! 
O’er the ocean, in proud devotion, 
Incense rises to the skies! 
From our mountains, o’er our fountains, 
See, our Eagle proudly flies! 
SECOND ANTISTROPHE. 
What deploring impedes her soaring? 
Million souls in bondage sighing! 
Long in deep oppression lying! 
Shall their story mar our glory? 
Must their life in sorrow flow? 
Tears are falling! fetters galling! 
Listen to the cry of wo! 
Still oppressing! never blessing! 
Shall their grief no ending know? 


SECOND EPODE. 
Yes! our nation yet shall feel! 
Time shall break the chain of steel! 
Then the slave shall nobly stand! 
Peace shall smile with lustre bland! 
Glory shall crown our happy land, 
Forever! Atoxzo Lewis, 
Wisdom. 
I asx’p the sage, when wandering afar 
In search of wisdom’s bright and shining star,— 
What’s wisdom! He exclaimed with tearful eyes, 








But they do, if any one here ventures to expose them. 


“The fear of God’s the wisdom of the wise!” 


Mr. Speaker: I owe perhaps an apology to this 
House for speaking so plain; but, sir, 1 have been 
taught from my father’s board to disguise no senti- 
I know I have uttered sentiments 

lease those interests that now 
hold the destinics of the country in their hands. I 
know that what I have said is ill caleulated for pop- 
u'arity in this country; but I speak the truth as I 
believe it to exist, and ask no favors of any man or 


Sir, it may be said, that what I have uttered tends 
I did not come here, demagogue like, 
to talk about the glories and the blessings of this 
union. These stand recorded in the history of the 
country, and need no feeble voice of mine to hold 
But. let 
me here say to gentlemen from the slavehclding 
race, Beware! beware! unless, in your generous 
and patriotic attachment to this Union, yon should 
find vourselves finally dragged down, and kneeling 
in idolatrous worship before some idol made by 


to his face with great frankness, a bad opinion of 
“I admire your candcr, but detest your 
principles.” The effrontery which despotic power 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Fact, with a Moral: or, 
“Me Too coop a Man To Be A Curistian!” 


Mr. Eprror:—In the year 18—, a slaver ap- 
peared on the coast of Africa, manned with a crew 
from countries the most civilized in the world. She 
came prepared for the unholy work; and the horrors 
of assault and capture, were soon commenced and 
finished. Among the conquered and now fettered 
ones, was one—a man—who, like many of those 
around him, incarcerated in the foul dungeons of a 
slave ship,—had been torn, ruthlessly torn asunder, 
from wife, children, and home;—and awaited, 


Heaven should waft this demon ship to some 
“far Christian land,” in order that he be released 
from his present tortures, to be placed with the 
brutes of the field in the shambles, ready to be su/d 
to the highest bidder! Thesalecame on. ffricans, 
images of the Eternal One, sheep, oxen, ‘and other 
cattle,’ were all sold—this man among the rest. 
Standing erect—first, casting his eyes to the blue 
and unclouded skies above him—then upon his fel- 
low-captives,—waving his hand, he Jooked them a 
long farewell; and now, for the first time in his life, 
he followed a master! 

Arriving on the plantation, the planter seeing he 
had a much-injured man to deal with, and probably, 
wishing to tame at once, his haughty spirit, cansed 
him to be branded!—he was sent to the field, and 
made to work. This son of Africa bore it all with- 
out amurmur. His master, too, was a Christian! 
—would go to church, and fa/k about religion. At 
one time, several of the s/aves—their once haughty 
spirits having been subdued by the whip, or the 
wearing out of nature—seemed to show some con- 
cern as to this vital matter of religion. No so with 
this poor African. He, rather, wished to flee such 
Christians: and an opportunity presenting itself, 
escaped to the bush. Here he was taken, reconduct- 
ed to his master’s plantation, and again branded. 
Nor did this tame the poor untaught one. Again he 
escaped; and again he was retaken, and a taird time 
was the scorching brand applied to his manly form. 

The latter part of the above scene cecurred in one 
of the West IndiaIslands. ‘*Time,that great reveal- 
er of al] secrets, and great arbiter of all destinies,” 
still rolled onward. A merchant vessel trading at 
the chief port of the Is!-nd, and now about leaving, 
took with her tothe capital of England, this down- 
trodden and abused African. Arriving there, the 
captain ef the vessel (fer he was a Christiar.) still 
cared for him, and in the hepe of benefitting his soul 


the ministers of the city. 

This proclaimer cf the glad ti‘ings of salvation, 
received him welcomely, treated him kindly, and ce- 
casionally introduced the spirit-stirring, and soul-ab- 
sorbing subject of the death of Jesus, the friend of 
the poor, the destitute, the down-trodden, and the 
cppressed. At length the good man asked this na- 
tive of the forest, conquered, and made slave by the 
Christian—If he did not wish to be a Christian? 
The African rose from his seat, and stood upright; 
showed his forehead, and bared his breast and arms; 
then pointing to each brand-mark three times, and 
thrice repeating the question, ‘*Me be a Christian?” 
said, **See what Christian man do2?"’°—aud then em- 
phatically and energetically answered—‘No! Me 
TOO GOOD A MAN To Be A Curistian!!!”? 

MORAL. 

This wants no verbose moral. The Eternal One 
hath said, ‘*But whoso hath this world’s gocds, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion for him,—how dwelleth the 
love of God in him?” 

Curistians! On which side do you stand?—on 
the side of the weak who have no comforter, or on 
the side of those who have power? Mark well: read 
well: think well: and act rightecusly in this pres- 
entevil world! ‘He that giveth to the poor, lend- 
eth to the Lord!” Fear not this security. The 
Lord of hosts will amply repay for the little offerings 
you may give for the sake of his poor ones. 

BRalnerD. 





Mr. Enrror:—A letter by “Amicus” in your 4th 
number, has neither pith nor point. To talk to 
slaveholders about their inferest instead of their 
sins, is to address their pockets and leave their 
conscience cleared:—it is to descend from the high 
battlements of Jehovah—to cast aside the whole 
armor of God,—and contend, with the unhallowed 
weapons of human selfishness. The Lord preserve 
us from such advisers—from such mcral doctors. 
If we follow such counsellors, we shall surely turn 
our backs in the day of battle; for the devil and his 
servants can certainly wield carnal weapons, with 
more skill than the servants of God. 

Yours in the captives’ cause, 
ZETA. 





Mr. Epitror:—In looking over my daughter's 
music-book, I was much pleased with the follow- 
ing, which will explain the cause of blustering in 
the south, and the mobs in the north:— 


A SCOTCH SONG. 
Here’s freedom to him that wad read, 
Here’s freedom to him that wad write, 
There’s nane ever fear’d that the truth should be heard, 
But they wham the truth wad indict. 
Hurrah for the bonnets of blue. 
It’s gude to be wise, to be honest, and true, 
And hide by the bonnets of blue. —ZETA. 








Mr. Epiror:—In your last number, you had an 
article with this superscription, “ABOLITION AND 
Revivars.” Ihave not before, had my mind drawn 
to the consideration of the subject treated of in it. 
T now think it a matter of no inferior importance, to 
have it ascertained—so far as the nature of the case 
will permit—whether anti-slavery discussion is op- 
posed to revivals of religion or not. May not the sta- 
tistics of our own churches in this city—which 
doubtless can easily be cbtained—throw some light 
on the subject? Will you, then, Mr. Editor, take 


chained and prostrate, the time when the winds of 


as he had done his body, introduced him to one of 
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The Cincinnati Preamble and Resolutions. 
To Joun C. Warienat, Ese.— 

I propose, sir, to subject to a candid, yet strict, 
examination, the Preamble and Resolutions, passed at the 
Anti-Abolition Meeting, recently held in this city. Oc. 
cupying the position I do, I consider it a duty I owe to 
my country, and a contribution I ought to make to the 
cause of universal fre.dom, to expose, what I believe, to 
be, their unsoundness, so far as I may be able. Without 
permitting myself to feel any of the agitation of an 
alarmist, it is evident to my mind, that our government, 
as it was intended to be, is in no common peril. Within 
a few months, doctrines have been promulgated, and prac- 
tices recommended by meetings, Jed, as the one in Cin- 
cinnati was, by gentlemen of unquestionable intelligence 
and respectability, directly at war with the principles 
which constitut: the foundation of our republican struc. 
ture, When the liberty of the press is in any manner, 
called in question; when the right of discussion is, under 
any guise, attempted, substantially, to be put down; when 
security of property and of person is in the slightest de- 
gree endangered, by an assemblage of citizens—no mat- 
ter how great may be the influence, and decided the popu- 
larity of those who marshal them—it becomes every 
friend of his country to sound the alarm, and to raise high 
the beacons of liberty, that she may be saved from the 
ruin which lies before her. 

In addressing mysel to you, sir, it is with no design 
of holding you up to invidious distinction. No, sir: ing 
contest for pnincrexes of the first importance to our 
own country and to the world, there is no place for an 
object so unworthy. Indeed, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that in all the characters you sustain—private, political, 
professional—there is, it is believed, but one testimony— 
and that eminently favorable to your excellence and exe 
emplariness in them all. It is partly on this account, that 
you are selected as a medium of communication, not only 
for those with whom you co-operated, but for the whole 
community; and, because—although not nominated, by 
the presiding officer, as chairman of the committee—you 
presented, leaving the impression that you also prepared, 
the Report; and supported the principles imbodied in it, 
in a manner so calm and deliberate, as to repel the idea, 
that you expressed any other sentiments, than such as 
you felt justified in publishing under such circumstances, 
after the most mature consideration. 

The first objectionable passage, that I deem worthy of 
present animadver-ion, is the following, from the Pream- 
ble—in which the supposed “sacrifices,” which were 
made, in order “to our becoming one nation” are once 
more, for the thousancth time, rciterated:— 

“Among the sacrifices made, there were many of feel- 
ing as well of interest. ‘The south was found in posses- 
sion of a kind of property which did not exist to any ex- 
tent in the middle and castern states: after a full and 
thorough discussion, the compact of union was consum- 
mated, leaving the slave states, the full discretion of set- 
tling the momentous question in their own way, and in 
their own good time; the implied guarantee was thus pro- 
mulgated, that slave property shall be held sacred by the 
constitution and protected by the laws.” 

There is, in this little quotation, as strict a condensa- 
tion of multiplied errors as any fhat has fallen under my 
observation in the war now waging against free princi- 
ples. Among them are these—that slavery within the 
states was one of the subjects discussed, fully and tho- 
roushly, by the convention which framed our present 
constitution, and that this discussion resulted in a putri- 
otic sacrifice of feeling, on the part of the eastern and 
middle states, by which the whole matter of slavery, in 
all its connexions of continuance or extermination, with- 
in the states, was to be left by the general government to 
the states, in their individual and independent character:— 
thus insinuating the conclusion, that this leuving of slav- 

ery to the slave states, constitutes part of the consideration 
for their adoption of the const:tution—and that, conse- 
quently, no friend of the constitution can now say aught 
against, what, in its proper time and place, was fully 
discussed, and was vir wed as one of the persuasives for 
its reception and adoption by the south. 

The ideas more prominently developed in my transla- 
tion, than in the original, I take to be what was intended 
to be expresscd—for I would not wilfully put a false con- 
struction on a jot or tittle of your performance, nor would 
I, to ensure the success of the cause, in which I am en- 
gaged, intentionally misinterpret a single expression in 
it—albeit, it be the bulletin of our city’s shame. Let us 
examine your positions for a moment:— 

In the first place, sir, are you not in a palpable error as 
to your facts? Was there any submissicn to the conven- 
tion of ’87, of the subject of slavery w.thin the states? 
I know, vulgar investigators, led astray, oft-ntimes, by 
the superficial wire-workers of pro-slavery meetings, 
would with one voice cry out, in the affirmative. But 
you, sir, are capable of investigating for yourself, and vou 
have within your reach all the means of arriving at the 
truth. Asa politician and lawyer, it is presumed, you 

are by no means, uninformed, as to the history of the 
constitution and laws under which we live. I ask you, 
then,—give to the community the evidence—it must be 
of record, if there be any—that the subject of slavery 
with'n the states, with a view to its abolition in any way, 

or to its continuance, was made matter of discussion by 

any national cengress or convention we have ever had. 

Without asserting that there is no evidence. of it—in the 

absence of such evidence, I deny that it ever was—either 

in the “GENERAL conerEss” which declared our inde- 

pendence in ’76; or in that, which framed the anticLEs 

OF CONFEDERATION in ’78; or in the convENTION of 
’87, by which the existing constitution was made. If 

you fail in your proof, where is the ground to support 

your insinuation, that the eastern and middle states, for 

the sake of the union, made a sacrifice of feeling to the 

south? If there were no such case before the convention, 

no such sacrifice could have been demanded or would 

have been rendered. Beside this, sir, with the exception 





the troub!e, to publish not only from the sources at 
hand, but from any other that can supply them, such | 
as tend in any way ta settle the question you have 
proposed? By so doing you will oblige many others 
as well as, Pavt. 





«Southern Chivalry.” 
Mr. Wise of Virginia, called the female petiticn- 
ers for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, ‘devils incarnate’’—Mr. Garland, of the 
same state, “‘those biessed, pious, old maids.”’ 








conccrned—there were no other, of the eastern or middle 


states in a condition to make any “sacrifice of feeling:” for 7 


t'ey were a'l, in no small degree, in the same tondemns- 
tion with the south—they, too, were slaveholders, 

It is doubtless, true, sir, that the abominations of slav- 
ery may have been discussed, collaterally, when the clause 
of the constitution which prohibited Congress from arrest- 
ing the African slave trade prior to 1808, was under con- 
sideration. But this had no relation to the legal existence 
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of Massachusetts. who abolished slavery at one blow by 4 
her constitution in 1780—and of Pennsylvania, who, in f : q 
the same year, passed her act for its abolition in about — 3 
twenty-cight years thercafter, so far as the post nati were a 
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of slavery as it then existed, within the states. The two > @ 

















subjects were distinct. And is it to be supposed, that 
South Carolina and Georgia, when they had the hardi- 
hood to make it the sine gua non of their coming into the 
Union, that the African slave trade should not be dis- 
turbed for twenty years—would coolly have permitted a 
discussion, in reference to the extinguishment of the sla- 
very they had, already, within their limits? It may be 
supposed, not. Whatever “sactifice of feeling,” or, in 
honest English—whatever dereliction of princip!e was 
fallen into by the eastern and middle states, on that occa- 
sion, it was gnade, in the provision for the twenty years’ 
continuance of the African slave trade, in order that 
South Carolina and Georgia might be persuaded to accede 
to the Union. For this abandonment of principle—for 
this consent to iniquity—we have been suitably recom- 
pensed in the trouble and perplexity to wh'ch these same 
states have put us. The eastern and middle states per- 
mitted the cancer seed of slavery, already sown, to grow 
up, till at length it has become a tree, so that the birds of 
the air come and lodge in the branches thereof. 

If it be true, sir, that the subject of slavery in relation 
to its continuance or abolition, was not even introduced 
into the convention of ’87—or into either of the two pre- 
ceding Congresses—it would be almost bordering on an 
insult to your understanding, skilled as it is, from profes- 
sional training, in such things, to ask, if there could be 
“promulgated” any “guarantee,” implied or expressed, 
“that slave property should be held sacred by the constitu- 
tion and protected by the laws?” ‘T'o talk of a guarantee 
of any kind, where the subject of it had not intervened 
between the parties, would, for an orator causarum, be 
an utter absurdity. 

Beside this, it is a very strong proof against the opinion 
entertained by you and nearly all pro-slavery advocates, 
of there being a constitutional guarantee of slavery to 
the south, that the south would not ask it. Why should 
she? Has she ever given signs that she had less confi- 
dence in her tenure of property in man, than in her cattle 
and herhorses? None. Hasnot Gov. McDuffie demon- 
strated, to the entire satisfaction of every slaveholder who 
has made up his mind to persist in oppression, that the 
right to hold te African in bondage is a divine right? 
And does not the Hon. Mr. Pickens—the Little John to 
this Robin Hood—stand by, ready to eke out, if necessary, 
gubernatorial theology, with his “litt!e arm and his good 
sword,” crying out, “ours is a frank and bold system, that 
sustains itself by open and undisguised power?” How 
superfluous then for the allies of the slaveholder to plead 
for him the extraneous and foreizn guarantee, of a title, 
which, at notimne, he has in the slizhtest degre distrusted! 
It looks like the mere wantonness of sukserviency. 

Again—it may be said, that the constitutional provision 
which authorizes the re-capture of slaves even in the free 
states, amounts to a guarantee of a special character, 
Let us examine it by proposing a case, as the most sum- 
mary mode of testing its operation. A slave escapes from 
Kentucky to Ohio—the master pursues, and overtakes 
him in this city. If the slave puts in no counter-claim to 
that of the master, the master takes him back, as his 
property. Should the slave, however, deny that he is 
such; by claiming his own body in opposition to the mas- 
ter, the isswe is tried before a judicial tribunal, vested 
with the power of ascertaining the necessary facts and of 
giving judgment accordingly. Now, take the case of the 
same master’s horse escaping into Ohio: If no one claims 
him, the owner takes him, of course, as his property. 
But, if another claim him, the isswe made up by the two 
claimants is tried by a judicial tribunal, clothed with the 
same power of ascertaining facts and of giving judgment, 
as in the first case. You are a lawyer, sir—an experi- 
enced and a good one; pray tell me, if there is any differ- 
ence, in principle, in the two cases—if there is in the one 
any more certain guarantee than in the other? Or, if a 
resident of Ohio, whose horse had escaped from him to the 
opposite side of the river, would not have, in every sense, 
as firm a constitutional guarantee of property in him, as 
the slaveholder, in the case supposed, has in his slave? 

There is, in truth, no difference. The constitution of 
the United States recognizes as property what the several 
states recognize as property. It guaranties no species of 
property within the states—because the state-laws are cn- 
tirely sufficient—omnipotent—for this purpose. 

Again, it is said—slavery is guarantied to the slave- 
holders, because three-fifths of their slaves are represented 
in the national legislature. This “sacrifice,” as you 
would call it, on the part of the eastern and middle states, 
if not one of “feeling” was one of “interest” It has been 
followed, too, with some of the consequences which inva- 
tiably attend “sacrifices” involving a dereliction of princi- 
ple. But, even admitting the sacred intangibility of the 
constitutional bargain, by which the south has now in the 
house of representatives her TWENTY-FIVE slave-repre- 
sentatives; and by which E1caTy planters, each holding 
one thousand of their fellow-men, women, and children in 
bondage, may send a member to Congress, when, in this 
state, ittakes more than forty-six thousand free persons to 
do the same thing,—admitting I say all this, has the con- 
stitution given the additional guarantee, that we who are 
suffering under the unequal arrangement shall never open 
our mouths about it? Does it violate a bargain founded 
and continued in injustice, to endeavor to persuade those 
who have it in their power to release us from it, to do so? 
My common sense tells me, what your law tells you—it 
does not—and that the means used, the persuasion re- 
sorted to, is a continual acknowledgment of the validity 
of the contract. And can it be an infringement on it, 
when it can be made to appear that so far from losing 
their relative political consequence in the south, it would 
be greatly increased at once, by having, as in the free 
states, all their population instead of three-fifths of a 
large portion of it, represented in Congress? 

I propose, next week, taking up your resolutions against 
the freedom of the press. 

Nott.—The equivalent the free states were persuaded 
to receive in return, for allowing a property-representation 
in Congress to the slaveholders is to be found in the pro- 
vision, by which “direct taxes are to be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective numbers” — 
from whieh numbers in the slave states, the two-fifths of 
the slaves not represented are excluded:: so that these 
same twovifths, although nothing but property, are ex- 
cepted from all taxation. This is indeed a hard bargain, 
—as there has been, since it was made, only three instan- 
ces of direct taxation, with no expectation of another; 
whilst the enjoyment of the influence of property-repre- 
sentation in the councils of our countty, on the part of 
the slaveholders, has been constant, uninterrupted, and is 
rapidly growing. 





Lirz.—A German writer remarks, ‘Life is a flower- 
garden, in which new blossoms are ever Opening, as fast 








Mr. Slade’s Speech. 

Tas able and manly effort will, we have no doubt, 
give pleasure to every redder, who has any tolerable ap. 
preciation of the free principles in which our government 
originated, and which it was intended to perpetuate. We 
republish it—not because, we do not differ, toto calo, 
with him in his, yet immature, views of abolitionism— 
but, because, we agree with him in his admirable elucida- 
tion of the constitutional powers of Congress over the 
subject of slavery in the District of Columbia. In the 
mere act of disagreeing with one, of Mr. Slade’s courtesy 
and candor, there is nothing that is unpleasant,—nothing 
that has the slightest tendency to produce unkind feelings, 
This effort will secure for him—if it were now wanting 
—great respect for his powers of investigation, for his in- 
dependent opposition to crror, and for the manliness as 
well as the courtesy of his bearing, as a parliamentary 
debater. Can it be, that any one—even slaveholders— 
will not prefer drinking of the pure and argumentative, 
yet bold, stream of Mr. Slade, rather than of the foul and 
feculent, the turbid and spumy rinsings of Mr. Pickens! 
In the belief, that Mr. Slade is a man of religious prin- 
ciples—desirous of nothing but the ¢ruth, on all subjects 
to which he may apply his very handsome intellectual pow- 
ers—that he is making rapid progress in attaining it on the 
much disputed subject of abolition—and that he will not be 
offended and contemptuously reject the well meant effort of 
one, who wishes to see him and all others, as useful as they 
can be, to their country and the world—we venture to sug- 
gest for his consideration, a few points connected with abo- 
lition, which he may not heretofore have seen presented 
so directly as we shall endeavor to do. 
1. In the annals of slavery, is there any authentic re- 
cord of its having been terminated by gradual emanci- 
pation, where even ONE HALF of the laboring class of the 
community were slaves? We believe, none can be found. 
Pennsylvania does not furnish one. She never had 5000 
slaves—nor more than one to every forty whites. Neither 
does Massachusetts—for she had a proportion not greater 
than Pennsylvania;—and to her honor be it said, her abo- 
lition of slavery was immediate. She ingrafted on her 
constitution a truth, with which slavery was found to be 
inconsistent. Rather than give up the truth, she gave 
up slavery. 
Mr. Slade will find, on turning his attention to this 
part of the subject, that in all the states which have adopt- 
ed the plan of gradual emancipation, (not even except- 
ing New Jersey, where the number of slaves in propor- 
tion to the free was the greatest,) slave labor has been 
insignificant in importance, when compared with their 
free labor. Thus it was, that the small addition to the 
existing amount of free labor, made by the emancipation 
of the slaves, was almost, without been perceived, absorb- 
ed by the mass of free labor already in being. 
Suppose, that in Kentucky, 5000 slaves—her annual 
increase—are emancipated each year: what would become 
of them? They have nothing, with which to purchase 
land, or in any way, to set up for themselves; and slave- 
holders will not employ such, to labor with their slaves. 
Thus it is, they are made outcasts and wanderers—and 
that they contract, and become confirmed in the very char- 
ter held up by our opponents, as an objection to imme- 
diate emancipation. 
2. Mr. Slade would have “the right to hold men as 
goods and chattles, subject to sale and transfer, at the will 
of a master, to cease and be discontinued instantly and 
forever.” At the same time, he “would not, at once, en- 
tirely emancipate him [the slave] from the control of his 
master.” Now, if Mr. S, had been long a witness of the 
process by which slavery is kept up on a large scale, he 
would testify to the truth of this position, that it cannot 
exist, unless there is virtually, absolute power. Take 
from the master the power to whip, up to the point of 
acquiescence in everything that is required of the slave; 
the power to “sell and transfer” at will—and men can- 
not be retained in bondage. 
If the master is to enjoy the labor from the circum- 
stance of his having the “control,” of the slave continued 
to him, without paying for it what is just and cqual, it is 
but the mere repetition of injustice, which will have but 
little tendency to make the slave a better man, or to in- 
spire him with respect and friendship for his master. 
Why continue any of the “control” of a slave-master 
—when every instance of its exercise is a transzression 
of inalienable rights? Will Mr. 8S. look but for a mo- 
ment at this idea;—a slave intended to be free is yet sub- 


this state. We propose, hereafter, keeping 4 record 
(should the materials Le furnished us) beginning with the 
first day of the yeai, ef all Anti-Slavery Societies formed 
since that period. Let memoranda of the names of those 
that are already in existence, and of all that may here- 
after be organized, whether auxiliary to the Ohio State 
Anti-Slavery Society or not, be sent to 4. A. Guthrie, 
Secretary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society, Put- 


organization, names of officers, number of members, and 
other particulars that may be thought important. Let a 
copy of it also be sent to us, post-paid—and it will be 
published without charge. If the secretaries of societics 
that have been formed in Ohio between the first of May 
and the first of January last will send us their memo- 
randa as above, we shall soon be enabled to exhibit a com- 
plete list of all the societies in the state. We should sup- 
pose, from the data in our possession, their number can- 
not fall short of 75 or 80. 
NEW SOCIETIES. 
New Hampshire. 
New Market. 
David Murray, president, 
Geo. F. Tebbetts, secretary. _ 
_ Massachusetts. 
Nortaamrtox.—Old Hampshire County Society. 
Samuel Ware, of Amherst, president. 
Isaac Clarke, of Northampton, secretary. 
Cummineton, Hampshire county. 
HEBRONVILLE. 
Seba Kent, president. 
Charles Simmons, secretary. 
Rhode Island. 
Provinence.—Rhode Island A. 8. Society. 
John G. Clarke, president. 
Henry B. Stanton, secretary. 
New York. 
Homer. 
‘Mar‘in Willcox, president. 
S. S. Bradford, secretary. 
Epey, Erie county. 
William H. Pratt, president. 
Lyman Pratt, secretary. 
Java, Genesee county. 
Pennsylvania. 
ALLEGHENYTOWN, Allegheny county. 
J. Hannen, president. 
H. Newcomb, secretary. 
[This society held a meeting on the first Tuesday in 
January, when, after addresses were made by Mr. Weld, 
Mr. Sproule, and another gentleman, twenty-five new 
members were added to it.] 
York, York county. 
Ohio. 
Be.ierontaine, Lozan county,——thirty-five members. 
James S. Johnston, president. 
John Scott, secretary. 
Green Pray, Clarke county. 
Thomas Borton, clerk. 
Wakeman, Huron county,——seventy members. 
Fitcuvittr, “ fifty members. 
We ttneton, Lorain county——fifty members. 
[The following have been recently formed—though we 
do not know whether before or since the first of January 
last.} 
seventy-five members. 





Grerne, Trumbull county, 
William Harrington, president. 
M. Churchill, secretary. 
Gustavus, 'l'rumbull county,——seventy members. 
Asa Case, president. 
J. W. Selby, secretary. 
Broomrretp, Trumbull county,——twenty-six members. 
Norman Kimball, president. 
John Smith, secretary. 
Hantronp, Trumbull county,——about twenty members. 
Davis Fuller, president. 
David Bushnell, secretary. 
Vernon, Trumbull county. 
Theron Plumb, president. 
G. M. Aiken, secretary. 
Ricarie.p, Medina county. 
S. J. Brown, president. 
Willys Welton, secrctary. 
[The Ohio Observer says that other societies respectable 





jected to the “control” of a master—of a slave-master; 
he disoheys;—what must be the resort on the part of the! 
master? Not a dismission of him from his service—a' 
cessation of his wages—a turning away from a comforta- 
ble situation—not a withdrawing of the stimulus of re- 
ward for his services. No: it must be the coercion of, 
fear and bodily suffering. And those, the master must 
push to the full extent of overcoming the contumacy of 
the slave. This, and nothing else, is precisely what con- 
stitutes slavery in its present aggravated form; and this 
is one reason why we know, that all plans of gradual.sm 
will ever be found not even emollients to the disease. 


Mr. S. has not, probably, given much of his attention 
to the operation of gradualism, under the form of “ap- 
prenticeship” in the Bntish West Indies. Here the 
laws give the “control,” which Mr. S. considers desirable, 
The cruelties of this form of oppression put to shame | 
those that were perpetrated under ths abrogated form of 
slavery. And just for this reason—that formerly the au- 
thority of the master was undisputed—now, it is disput-' 
ed. He must have his labor performed, and he finds 
himself shorn of some of his former power (exercised as 
absolute only when this made it necessary) for compel- 
ling its performance. When there is a disputed authori- 
ty, there will always be, as there always has been, jra- 
lousy, suspicion and fie cencss on the part of him who 
attempts to maintain it—and on the part of him who is 
subjected to it, hatred and a thirst for revenge. Would 
Mr. 8. be willing to give “control” over any human 
being, except their own children, to the “Vigilance Com- 
mittees” of the south—who trample openly on all rizhts, 
imbruing their hands in the blood of the innocent, that 
they may maintain their “control” over their fellow-men? 
We have already far exceeded our limits in these re- 
marks. We feel how unclothed and skeleton-like they 
must appear, and would be glad to give them more come- 
liness: but we cannot. We trust, however, should Mr. 
Slade see them, they will suggest to his well-trained mind 
some new- departments of this great subject, on which it 
may profitably bestow its labors, 








Anti-Slavery Intelligence. 
Ovr anti-slavery friends are deficient in one thing, 
which we deem essential to the most rapid advancement 
of the cause. They do not adopt the proper means for 





as others fade.’ 








aseertaining their own strength—esperially, we fear, in 





| Dudley Allen, it is understood, is secretary of that in 


for numbers, have been formed in Kinsman, Johuson, 
Bristol, Farmington, and recently in Warren, and proba- 
bly in several other towns, but the number of their mem- 
bers, together with their officers, are not all known. Dr. 


Kinsman--Noah Webb, in Johnson—and Henry Wol- 
cott of that in Farmington.) 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Ture following resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Green Plain Abolition Society, 
Ist mo. 10th, 1836, we deem worthy of publication in 
these times, when every principle they assert and contend 
for is fiercely assaulted by the lawless and the violent, and 
every rebuke they convey is, in countless instances, so 
justly merited: — 


We apprehend the present is a crisis in which the 
friends of human rights should act in concert, and encour- 
dge and sympathise with each other,—therefore, as ex- 
pressive of our feelings, with heart and mind we cor- 
dially adopt the following resolutions: — 

Ist. We feelingly sympathise with our dear brothers, 
Wn. L. Garrison, Arthur ‘Tappan, and others engaged in 
this holy warfare, who may have to encounter peril and 
danger: and in contemplating the late disgraceful outrages 
committed against the persons and property of our fri. nds, 
we are induccd, even in tribulation, to rejoice that the 
precious principles of non-resistance, practically enforced 
by our Holy Redeemer, have been so steadfastly main- 
tained by the unswerving advocates of the suffering mil- 
lions in this land of bondage. 

2d. As American citizens we cannot relinquish the 
right peaceably to assemble to write, speak, and freely dis- 
cuss any subject—being responsible for the abuse of this 
liberty. 

3d. To all our abolition brothers and sisters however 
remotely situated, and especially to those who stand in 
the “fore front of the battle,” we would say, “truth is 
mighty and will prevail.” Duty is ours, and the result 
may we not humbly confide to Him who has promised to 
be “strength in weakness,” and said “Lo I am with you, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

4th. The following resolution adopted at the last annual 
meeting of thé American Anti-Slavery Society we cor- 


dially approve. ‘for southern votes, and striving who can offer on the 


“Resolved, That we duly appreciate those bright exam- 
ples of peace, temperance, justice, and humanity, which 
have been so long given to the world by the Society of 


nam, Muskingum county, Ohio—including the date of 


and endangering the life of a descendant of the pilgrims, 
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great enterprise of mercy.” 


Pittsburg, January 20, 1836. 


evenings crowded to overflowing. The Protestant Epis- 
copal church was kindly offered and occupied, for a few 


churches were also offered. 


in all. Four of them were on the Bible argument, in 
which the object of the speaker was, to disabuse the Bible, 
and to show, that in reference to this, as well as all other 


opposer of all sin, and all oppression. 
During the whole course of lectures, there has been no 
disturbance worth mentioning. Let it be told to the 
honor of our city, that—however it is elsewhere,—mobs 
are not the order of the day here, when the cause of the 
poor and down-trodden slave is the subject of discussion. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Extracts rrom Lerrens ro tar Enirorn.—From 
Providence, R. I—Our anti-slavery state convention 
for the formation of our State Anti-Slavery Socicty, as- 
sembled in this city on the 2d instant. Although it was 
the coldest weather we Lave had this winter, four hun- 
dred and twenty-two delegates were present, representing 
just three-fourths of the towns in the state. We adopted 
a constitution for a state society, with a strong preamble; 
and “chose a president, thirteen vice presidents, seventy 
directors, and the other usual officers. We adopted a 
declaration and expose of our principles and measures, 
with an address to the people of Rhode Island, drafted by 
William Goodell,—a most powerful document, and one 
of the most clear, comprehensive, and conclusive exposi- 
tions of abolitionism, which has yet appeared. Also, an 
address to the professing Christians of this state——a good 
paper; several pithy resolutions; a report on the constitu- 
tion of the United States, &c., &c. We raised about 
two thousand dollars to furthur the operations of the so- 
ciety during the current year. 

The convention was in session from Tuesday afternoon, 
until Thursday night. Charles Stuart, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Amos A. Phelps, Cyrus P. Grovesnor, Samuel 
J. May, Orange Scott, George Storrs, Charles C. Burleigh, 
anid Simeon S. Jocelyn, were present from abroad (with 
many others of our beloved fellow-laborers,) and interest- 
ed us with eloquent addresses. 

Our measures and proceedings, were as “ultra” as 
usual, Enerzy, uncompromising adherence to principle. 
and high wrought but intelligent enthusiasm, character- 
ized our movements. There was no mob: there were no 
attempts to mob: no signs of a mob. And why? Did 
all the people of Providence sympathise. with us? No. 
But the /-ress was silent. It did not call spirits from the 
vasty deep; and, of course, they did not come. I rejoice 
that the city of Provilence did not, on this occasion, 
disgrace herself by proving recreant to the principles of 
her free-souled founder, Roger Williams. Let Boston, 
the cradle of liberty, the citadel of New England refine- 
ment, the capital of the pilgrim land, have the proud 
honor of outraging the person, trampling on the rights, 


vecause he would not prove recreant to the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty. Yes. Leave her 
alone in her glory! ‘T'he convention has given new vigor 
to our holy cause in this state. We feel it—our oppo- 
nents feel it. God grant the slaveholder may feel it! 
Our motto, like that of our state, is, “In Gop we nore!” 
Several interesting debates were had during our sittings. 
and we differed just enough to remind us that we were 
men. Ovr resolutions passed, and our reports were 
adopted, without a single dissenting voice. 

Hon. John G. Clarke, is President of our society— 
David Andrews, Esq., Treasurer, and Henry B. Stanton, 
Corresponding Secretary. The treasurer and secretary 
may be addressed at Providence,——at which place the ma- 
jority of the executive committee reside. It will be the 
centre of operations for the ensuing year. 

Interesting letters were read from Lewis Tappan, Eli- 
zur Wright, Jr.. Beriah Green, Georze Bourne, James T. 
Woodbury, and other distinguished men from abroad. 
Your excellent letter cheered us, while it made us sad. In 
it you urged us to goon. We sHatt co ox.—While 
slavery exists and God reigns, we witt cry aloud and 
spare not. If we fall in the conflict, our expiring breath 
shali rebuke our neighbor and utter in his ear, slavery is 
wrong. And when our tongues are palsied in death, our 
blood shall cry from the ground, slavery is wrong. 

Dear brother: co on, Rhode Island says to you, eo 
ox! You have our sympathies, our prayers, our hearts, 
our hands, our all. May God overshadow you with the 
broad shield of his protection in the hour of conflict!” 








Ir thou hope to please all, thy hopes are vain, if thou 
fear to displease some, thy fears are idle. If thou canst 
fashion thyself to please all, thou shalt displease him that 


'S ALL IN ALL, 
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Judge Jay’s Letter to Mr. Wetmore. 


Tue letter of Judge Jay to the Rev. Oliver Wet- 
more, siguifying his acceptance of the Presidency of 
the New York State Anti-Slavery Scciety, is wor- 
thy of attentive perusal. It presents some new and 
profound views of the bearing of recent events. We 
copy from the Utica Standard and Democrat:— 


New York, Nov. 17th 1835. 

Rev. Sir:—Your letter informing me of my elec- 
tion as President of the New York Anti-Slavery 
Society, did not reach me til] this morning, it having 
been directed to me at Bedford, and forwarded from 
thence. The confidencein my attachment to the 
cause of human rights implied in this appointment, 
calls for my grateful acknowledgements. 

The distance of my residence from the place in 
which the business of the scciety is to be conduct- 
ed,will render my office nearly nominal, and I should 
therefore decline it, were it not for the efforts now 
making to frighten American citizens into the sur- 
render of their dearest and most undoubted rights. 
Under existing circumstances, my duty as a Chris- 
tian and a republican, in my opinion, requires me to 
avoid even the appearance of shrinking from the 
maintainance of these rights; and I therefore cheer- 
fully accept the place with which it has pleased the 
convention to honor me. Virtuous men certainly 
may and do differ in opinion, as to the policy 
which our southern fellow-citizens ought to pursue 
towards their slaves; butitis dificalt to understand 
how virtuons men can sanction the conduet of cet- 
tain rival politicians in bidding ageinst each other 


altar of slavery, the most costly sacrifice of constitu- 


tional liberty. : : ; 
The enquiry, how far it would be right and safe 





Friends, yet we lament, in view of the visible abatement 


of their ancient zeal, boldness, and activity in this country 
in the cause of abolition, that we earnestly desire their 
efficient co-operation with us in bringing American sla- 
very to a speedy end, and that we consider them particu- 
larly bound by their principles and professions to join our 


Bro. Brnxxr,--You have doubtless heard, that brolher 
Weld has been for some time in this city, lecturing on 
the subject of slavery. The lectures were commenced in 
the Young Men’s Room, as no church, that was conve- 
niently situated, could be obtained. But after a few eve- 
nings, Dr. Bruce’s church was offered and accepted. 
This house was generally well filled-—and on Sabbath 


evenings toward the close of tize course. Two other 


The lectures were continued through sixteen evenings 


subjects, tt was worthy of God—the great and glorious 


June, 1836. 





slaves, has by recent events been merged in the 
vastly more interesting enquiry, how far we oure 
selves, are longer to enjoy the freedom purchased 
for us by the toils and blood of our fathers. 

If politicians may forcibly disperse anti-slavery 
meetings, to propitiate southern electors, they may 
soon be tempted by the Roman Catholic suffrages, 
to put down “Protestant associations,” and the vast 
bedy of foreigners among us, may by the offer of 
their votes, induce them to seatter as “disturbers of 
the public peace,” the various “native Ameriean as- 
sociations,”” who are contending,that Americans only 
should govern Americans—nay,should any religious 
denomination acquire a great numerical preponder- 
ance, the late extracrdinary proceedings at Utica, 
will show how the popular ehurch, under pretence 
of causing public opinion to be respected, may sup- 
press all discussion adverse to her interest. 

It is a singular fact, that the present crusade at 
the north, against the fundamental and essential 
prineiples of republicanism, has been instigated and 
direeted by the aristocratic portions of the commus 
nity. Itis obvious, that the outrages on republican 
rights reeently perpetrated in Boston and Utica,were 
not merely countenanced by ‘gentlemen of pr 
and standing,”* but originated in their proceedings. 
These gentlemen seem to have forgotten the lesson 
taught by theearly history of the French revolution, 
that those who employ mobs, frequently in the end, 
suffer from their own instruments. 

It may suit certain purpeses, that aholiticnists 
sheuld just now be forcibly deprived of their cone 
stitutional rights; but it is worthy of consideration, 
whether mobs may not before long, find it conveni- 
ent to treat bank directors, and honorable mayors, 
and judges, and representatives, with as little cere- 
mony as they have been taught to cbserve towards 
abolitionists; and whether on the whole, it is not as 
much for the interest of the rich, as it obviously is 
for the peor, that life and person and property should 
be under the protection of /aw; and also, whether it 
is not better that the liberty of speech should, as far 
as is necessary, be controlled by courts and juries, 
than by a Utica committee, [however rich and hon- 
orable] enforcing its decrees by the summary action 
of a mob. 

Put whatever others may think and do, let us, my 
dear sir. and these who act with us, remember that 
we shall shortly be arraigned before a ‘very different 
tribunal than public opinion, Let us inal! cor mea- 
sures, have a constant reference to the will of cur 
Maker, and ouraccountability to him. If required 
by “‘gentlemen of property and standing,” or even 
by iniquitous laws, to refrain from speaking what 
duty commands us to speak, let us answer as did the 
Apostles under similar cireumstances:—* Whether 
it be right in the sight of God. to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye;”* and let us like them, 
submit cheerfully and peaceably to the consequen- 
ces of this reply. 

Our oppenents by their violence and usurpaticn, 
have foolishly identified our cause with that of civil 
and religious liberty. They are afraid to let the 
meople think and examine for themselves. Hence 
their efferts to bind the mind, to lcck the lips, to fete 
ter the press. If they succeed. a grim despotism 
must take the place of that glorious repeblic which 
our fathers founded. Fut they cannot succeed: 
for every reflecting and disinterested republican, 
hewever strongly he may dissent from our princi- 
ples and measures, must see and feel, that if we are 
“put down’? hy such means, he holds his own liber- 
ties, net hy the charter of his country’s rights, but 
by permission of the dangerovs demagogues, who 
may forthe time being,eommand the mob. The yeo- 
manry of our state, our farmers and mechanics, are 
net on'y the most numerous. but they are the most 
virtuous portion of eur population; and as they are 
the trnest fiierds of liberty, so I trust, they will be 
its efficient protectors. 

I hare the honor to be,Rev. Sir, your very respecte 
ful and chedient servant, WM. 

Rev. Oriver Wetmore, 
Cor. See’y. N. Y. S. A. S. Society. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








To Journeymen Typographers. 


WANTED, immediately, at the office of the Philanthro- 
pist, New Richmond, Clermont co.. Ohio, TWO JOUR- 
NEYMEN TYFOGRAPHERS,—also, one who is willing 
to work at Press and Case. ; at ’ 

§=-Steady employment and Cincinnati prices given... ]] 
*,* Editors friendly to the cause will please give the 


above one or two insertions. 


New Richmond, Feb. 19, 1836. 





Miemi High School, for Colored Youth. 


JcHN B. JoHNSON proposes opening a school in Logan 
County, Ohio, for the b: nefit of colored youth. 

This institution shall have for its object the elevation of 
the culured race; and shall combine in its plan of educa- 
tion, every advantage that can be cerived from a punctual. 
and conscientious care be-t ,wed upon the pupils, in every 
brench of science.—and frm an uninterrupted attention 
which shall be given to the manners and moral principles 
of tle youth. 

The location is healthy and retired. ; 

The branches to be tanglit are Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, Natural Philus- 
ophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Rhetoric, Moral Philcso- 
phy Latin and Greek. Languages;—Including a course of 
Instruction which shall embrace all that is taught in the 
western culleges and academies. 

The terms for boarding, lodging, books, stationary and 
tuition, including Reading, Writing, English Grammar,and 
Geography, $120 per annum, in advance. From those 
within the State, six months in advance will be received. 
To those pursuing Classical Literature, there will be an 
additional charge of $20, when books, &c., are furnished 
by the institution. 

The Engli:h cepartment will be separate, and conducted 
by a separate teacher. gt hat 

It is designed to connect with the institution as soon as 
practicable, manual labor, principally in the mechanic 
arts. 

The institution shall be under the inspection of a board 
of Trustees; whose duty it shall be to report annually, in 
relation to the state and proceedings. of the institution, 
progress of the pupils, diligence of t 1e teachers, &c. 

‘The school will be expected to open about the first of 
Short semi-annual vacations may be ex- 
cted. . 
Arrangements will be made as soon as practicable, for the 
instruction of females in those branches peculiar to a po- 
lite female education. 

February, 19, 1836, 





Found, 


By the subscribers, about the 15th January last, on the 
roof of their flat boat, one box, marked R. EDMONDS,— 
containing a Saddle, Bridle and Martingale, supposed to 
have been left by a pct nah The — can a oe 
above, by proving property, an ing the expense of ad- 
vertisin : : aoe JAS. ATKINSON, & Co. 
How Rishnent, Obie, Feb. 19, 1836.—3t.—8. 





ARTHUR TAPPAN é& CO. 


No. 25, Beaver street, New York, between Broadway an¢ 
f Broad streets, 
GivE notice, that they have taken a large and convenient 
warehouse, as above, until their store in Pearl street can be 
re-built, where they offer a complete assortment of Silk 
Goods, Umbrellas, and Parasols, and imported and domes- 
tic Straw Goods, on the usual credits, or for cash at as low 
prices as they can be obtained in this country. 

February 12, 1836. 7 


& 





Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Depository. . 


AT this Depository there is always kept ow hand a sup- 
ply of the publications of the Anti-Slavery Society, with 
such other works as are kept for sale at their office in New 
York. Orders from abroad will be promptly attended to. 
February 12, 1836. 7 


To the Public. 


The Subscriber has invented a machine, for boring out 
hubbs for receiving boxes, either for Carriages, Wagons, 
Carts, or any kind of wheeled vehicle that runs upon boxes. 
He bas used, and fully satisfied himself and others, who 
are judges of its utility, that it exceeds any thing of the 
kind that has ever yet been introduced, both for expedi- 
eucy and neatness. a 

He intends to apply to Government fer a patent. This 
notice is to forewarn al] persons from taking advantage of 
his discovery, until he can obtain one. 








for their masters to give immediate freedom to their 


ELIAS R. DAY. 
New Richmond, Jan. 29, 1836.—3t. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 








Speech of Mr. Slade, of Vermont, 


On the subject of the ABoLITION OF SLavery and the 
Stave Trape within the District of Columbia, 
delivered in the House of Representatives, Dec. 23. 
1835. 


Tue question being that depending on the motion 
of Mr. Patton, for reconsideration of the vote refer- 
ring a petition to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
within the District of Columbia, to the Committee 
on the District— 


which should essentially qualify the control of the 
master over him—laws which should protect him 
in all the rights which he is fitted to enjoy, and pre- 
pare him for the enjoyment of those to which it 
would be but a suicidal philanthropy immediately 
to admit him. Sir, we owe it to this degraded set 
of men to prepare them for freedom; to communi- 
cate to them moral and religious and literary instruc- 
tion; to restore and protect the domestic relations 
among them; to teach them the duties which they 
owe to God, and to us, and to one another; and to 
build upen the foundation of a conscious responsi- 
bility to the government of Heaven and the autho- 
rity of righteous human laws, a social structure 
which it shall be our glory to rear, and their highest 


Mr. Suave said, he had been charged by a large | earthly happiness to enjoy. 


and respectable portion of his constituents with the 


But, Mr. Speaker, while I thus repudiate the 


the states; but they entertain at the same time, an 
irreconcilable aversion to the institution of slavery, 
in all its forms. The most conclusive evidence of 
this is furnished in all the proceedings at the north, 
which have been adverted to, in this debate, as an 
index of public sentiment there. Thus the pream- 
ble to the Boston resolutions declares—‘*We hold 
this truth to be indisputable, that the condition of 
slavery finds no advocates amo: 3 our citizens. Our 
laws do not. authorize it; our principles revolt 
against it; our citizens will «ot tolerate its exis- 
tence among them.” 

This, sir, expresses, I believe, the universal sen- 
timent at the north on this subject. It is a senti- 
ment which is not the production of a momentary 
excitement, but is deeply seated in the sober and 
settled convictions of the public mind. And, sir, 





In the first place let it be observed, the power of ports of the country from taxation, and must of ne-’ 
Congress to legislate in this District is exclusive. cessity, be taken to extend to all the ports within it; 
There is no other jurisdiction, either concurrent or otherwise the entire object of the clause might be di- 
conflicting. The jurisdiction of Virginia and Mary- rectly defeated. The remaining clauses of the pro- 
land, from which this territory was acquired by ces- | vision, it will be observed, have exclusive reference 
sion, is as perfectly excluded as is the authority |to the equality of privileges of the several states, 
and jurisdiction of the Emperor of all the Russias. | which they aim to preserve, by prohibiting Congress 
The exclusive character of the jurisdiction being | from favoring the commerce, or the ports, or the nav- 
apparent, the next question is, what is its extent? igation of one, at the expense of another. This it 
The answer is in the language of the grant, that it ' might do, in effect, if the ports, and commerce, and 
extends to ‘all cases whatsoever.” ‘The framers of navigation of this District might be exempted from 
the constitution could have employed no language the operation of the clauses in question. Thus, a 
of more comprehensive import than this—*4// cases preference of the port of Alexandria over that of Bal- 
whatsoever.” But are there no limitations to this? timore would disturb the equality of privilege 
Certainly. The grant is subject to the limitations which the constitution intended to preserve between 
which are incident to ail legislative power. There | Virginia and Maryland. 


are many things which no legislature can rightfully | 


But what has all this to do with the subject under 


duty of presenting memorials of similar import to | doctrine of the immediate and unqualified abolition 


that under discussion; and for that reason, if fer no 
other, he felt bound to ask the indulgence of the 
House to a few remarks. - F 

He approached the subject, he said, with an op- 
pressive sense of its magnitude, and, knowing its 
exciting character, of the great danger of being be- 
trayed, in the progress of its discussion; intoa state 
of feeling, unsuited to the place and the occasion. 
It was a subject on which he, as well as his consti- 
tuents, felt most deeply; and he could neither re- 
present their feetings, nor express his own, without 
a plainness and directness which mt ght give offence. 
He begged gentlemen to believe, however, that he 
should say nothing to give the slightest personal of- 
fence to any; though he should, without fear of any, 
vindicate the petitioners, and assert the claims of 
those in whose behalf they plead. He regretted to 
hear the memorialists spoken of in debate as intrud- 
ers, and their respectful petitions upon a subject of 
great national importance treated as a vexatious in- 
termeddling with concerns in which they have no 
interest. Gentlemen must have patience. These 
petitioners, as far as he was acquainted with them, 
were among the most intelligent and respectable of 
the community in which they reside; while the 
subject of their petitions was one of which it well 
became them to speak, and the Congress of the 
United States to hear. 

The great purpose, said Mr. S., of most of those 
who have hitherto spoken upon this subject seems 
to be to get rid of the petitions. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Beardsley) wishes to have 
them all laid on the table, as fast as presented, and 
“nailed” there; and yet he is exceedingly regard- 
ful of the “sacred right of petitioning,” which 
must, on no account whatever, be impaired! The 
gentlemen from South Carolina (Messrs. Ham- 
mond, Pickens, and Thomson) are more consistent. 
They profess to regard the petitions as disrespect- 
ful, and the petitioners as officious meddlers with 
that which does not concern them. They, there- 
fore, would have the petitions rejected. There is, 
in this, the merit, at least, of consistency, and the 

ntlemen have my thanks for evincing a disposi- 
tion to meet the question fairly. Another gentle- 
man, my honorable friend from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams,) would have the petitions committed 
to the committee on the District of Columbia; in 
cther words, to use his own significant, and, in this 
case, appropriate language—to have them consigned 
to the “family vault of all the Capulets;” and yet 
he, too, is jealous of the “sacred right” of peti- 
tion!—that is to say, the “sacred right” of being 
“nailed to the table,” by the gentleman from New 
York, or the “sacred right” of being gathered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, into the ‘family 
vault of all the Capulets!” 

Sir, the petitioners well understand the nature of 
both these rights. The last they have long enjoy- 
ed, and desire to enjoy it no longer. They want 
the action of Congress on the subject, which, judg- 
ing from the past, they are sure not to have, if it is 
to depend upon the decisive action of the committee 
on the District of Columbia. I intend no disre- 
spect to that committee. To continue to do what 
has been done—that is, to do nothing, would follow 
of course a commitment to them, with an express 
understanding that the petitions were consigned to 
the tomb, withoutthe hope of a resurrection. 

I, sir, said Mr. S., am in favor of the prayer of 
the petitioners. I believe that Congress has a 
right to legislate on the subject, and that the time 
has come when it ought to legislate. Something 
has been suggested with regard to political objects 
connected with the presenting of these petitions. 
Sir, I have no such object, nor do I believe that any 
such purpose exists in the minds of the petitioners. 
They are moved hy a spirit of philanthropy, and 
deprecate the mingling of any considerations with 
this question which may tend to divert attention 
from its real merits. 

Gentlemen, I regret to say, seem willing to over- 
look the real object of the petitioners, and to go off 
into denunciations of ‘abolitionists,’ to the end 
that the odium which has been attached to their 
measures for effecting the abolition of slavery in 
the states may be transferred to the exercise of an 
acknowledged right of asking Congress to abolish 
it in this District. But what do the petitioners ask 
at our hands? Why, sir, simply that measures 
may be taken to put an end to slavery here, and es- 


of slavery, I maintain the duty of immediately and 
atsolutely abolishing the slave trade within the limits 
of this District. And here I come toa part of the 
subject which gentlemen do not choose to approach, 
but manifestly desire to avoid. In this I commend 
their prudence. The slave trade is an evil for which 
they well know there is no defence, and no pallia- 
tion. I regret, sir, that I have not the means of 
ascertaining -its.extent and character within this 
District. But the fact that ] have no such means, 
furnishes a strong argument for referring the peti- 
tions to a select committee, raised for the purpose 
of going into a full investigation, and making a full 
report of the facts connected with this traffic. I 
can, at present, only say, I am well assured that the 
trade is actively carried on in the cities both of 
Washington and Alexandria,* especially in the lat- 
ter, where is a large receptacle for the securing of 
slaves purchased in this District and the surround- 
ing country; from which they are, from time to 
time, shipped to supply the markets in the southern 
and south-western ports of the United States. I 
need not say that, what is usually connected with 
the slave trade elsewhere, is connected with it here 
—the forced and final separation of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of husbands and 
wives—the utter annihilation of all the endearing 
relations of human life, and the substitution of the 
single relation which property bears to its absolute 
proprietor. 

ir, shall this trade in human flesh be permitted 
to continue in the very heart of this republic? Shall 
the law remain upon our statute hook, which so- 
lemnly pronounces the citizen of the United States 
who is found engaged in the slave trade upon the 
high seas ‘ta pirate,” and dooms him to “suffer 
death,” while here. in sight of this very Capitol, 
the same trade is carried on with impuuity? Shall 
our citizens, who make merchandise of men upon 
the ocean, be hunted as outlaws; while here, the 
same offenders against the human race are suffered 
to pursue the guilty traffic unmolested? Sir, this 
subject demands a searching investigation. Will 
gentlemen deny such investigation? Shall the pe- 
titions which ask for it be ‘nailed to the table,”’ or 
‘“sburied in the tomh of all the Capulets?’’ I trust 
they will not be thus disposed of, and that no fear 
of *“excitement”’ will deter us from probing the sub- 
ject to the bottom, and administering a prompt and 
effectual remedy. 
I have, Mr. Speaker, spoken plainly and decided- 
ly, because it is due to the people whom I have the 
honor to represent that I should thus speak. It 
seems to me, sir, that the sentiments of the people 
of the north are not fairly understood here on this 
subject. 

An honorable gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Pierce) has said that not one in five hundred 
of his constituents were in favor of the object of 
these petitions; and other gentleman have been un- 
derstood to assert that the great mass of the northern 
people are opposed to any action of Congress upon 
the subject. To sustain this view of the matter, 
the resolutions of public meetings at the north, dis- 
approving certain measures of the abolitionists, 
have been adverted to. Iam well aware, sir, of the 
import of those resolutions, and think I understand 
something of the nature of that public sentiment 
which they indicate. And I must be permitted to 
say, that I believe gentlemen are much mistaken in 
supposing that they furnish evidence that the gene- 
ral sentiment of the north is opposed to the favora- 
ble action of Congress upon the memorials which 
are now on your table. No, sir; the meetings 
which adopted the resolutions in question were got 
up with no reference to this snbject. What are the 
facts? The southern country had been suddenly 
flooded from the north with anti-slavery publica- 
tions; and northern meetings were, thereupon, con- 
vened to disavow a participation in the obnoxious 
measure, and to express their disapprobation of it. 
This they did, indeed, in strong, decided language. 
But let not gentlemen mistake the import of all this. 
It was the measure to which I have alluded which 
brought into existence these meetings, and it was 
this against which their proceedings were mainly 
directed. The question of the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade was not agitated. It is not so 
much as alluded to in the resolutions of the Phila- 
delphia, New York, or Boston meetings; but the 
doctrine of immediate abolition, and the ‘‘extrava- 


pecially that here, where the flag of freedom floats | gant proceedings” (to use the language of the New 


over the Capitol of this great republic, and where 
the authority of that republic is supreme, the trade 
in human flesh may be abolished. These are the 
questions which gentlemen are called on to meet, 


ork resolutions) of the abolitionists, constitute 
the burthen of them all. 

Sir, there are very many of those who are dispos- 
ed to press upon Congress the duty of granting the 





but which they do not meet, either by calling the 


prayer of these petitions, who did not and do not 


petitioners ‘ignorant fanatics,” or denouncing them approve the views and measures to which I have 
as ‘murderers and incendiaries.” If, in the fervor | adverted; and it is due to frankness to say, sir, that 
of their philanthropy, any have adopted measures | [ am among that number. I have nev«r been able 
of more than doubtful expediency, for the purpose 


let me assure gentlemen that no expressions of dis- 
approbation in regard to thesmeasures of ‘‘abolition- 
ists,” or doubts as to the practicability of immedi- 
ate emancipation, are to be taken as evidence that 
the “principles” of the northern ge have ceased 
to “revolt against” slavery; or that they will not 
avail themselves of every suitable occasion to dis- 
cussit, as well as of all reasonable and constitu- 
tional means of remedying the evil. The slavery of 
the states they know they cannot reach but by moral 
influence; and that influence they think can be made 
most effectual through kind and respectful, though 
urgent appeals to“the southern interests and the 
southern conscience. But slavery here, they regard 
as within the competency of national legislation, 
and hold themselves, in common with the whole 
country, directly responsible for its «ontinuance. 
And I need hardly say that there is a very general 
desire that measures may be immediately taken, 
looking toits final abolition; and especially that 
what has, by almost the whole civilized world, come 
to be accounted piracy upon the high seas, shal] no 
longer be suffered to go unpunished and unmolested 
in the capital of this republic. 

The venerable member from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Adams) has said, and said truly, that opposition to 
slavery is, with the people of the north, a religious 
principle. An honorable member from Virginia 
(Mr. Jones) replies, by asking with emphasis, 
whether it is the religion of the Saviour of men? 
Sir, I did not expect to hear such a question serious- 
ly propounded herc. Iwas not prepared for an in- 
timation that that religion justified the holding of 
human beings as property. Why, sir, what is the 
great, leading, moral precept put forth by that Sa- 
viour, whose name is thus invoked to sanction the 
practice of slavery? 

“ALL THINGS WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN 
SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, DO YE EVEN SO TO THEM.”’ 

Sir, I will attempt no commentary on this precept. 
It needs none. I will only say that it contains the 
seminal principle of the pure and elevated morality 
of the Christian system—a morality so congenial 
with the spirit, and so constantly enforced by the 
example of its divine author while upon earth. 

Now, sir, let gentlemen show me that Africans 
are not ‘men,’ and I will give up the argument. 
But, until this is done; until the declaration is blot- 
ted from the book of Revelation, that ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth:” and until this great truth 
ceases to find a response in every human bosom, 
shall slavery stand rebuked by this all-comprehen- 
sive and sublime precept of the Saviour of men. 

But, sir, the religion which contains this precept, 
also enjoins this submission to the ‘‘powers that 
be.”?. ‘The same mouth which uttered it said, ‘‘ren- 
der unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s’—a 
precept coincident with that which exhorts—‘Ser- 
vants, to be obedient to your own masters; not an- 
swering again; not purloining, but showing all good 
fidelity.” The saviour made it no part of his bus- 
iness, while upon earth, to subvert the existing or- 
der of things, or to prescribe specific regulations 
for the administrations of civil government. But he 
came ‘0 redeem men from sin—to write the law of 
Love upon their hearts—to establish principles and 
proclaim precepts, before whose searching and all- 
pervading influence the time-honored systems of in- 
justice and oppression shall melt away. 

Permit me now, Mr. Speaker, to examine for a 
few moments, some of the objections which are 
urged against the legislation of Congress upen this 
subject. 

Weare told in the first place, that this is a ques- 
tion which concerns exclusively the people of this 
District: that the petitioners have no interest in it, 
and have no more right to ask Congress to abolish 
slavery here than they have to petition the legisla- 
ture of Virginia to abolish it within h +r limits. 

Sir, the peeple who have signed these petitions 
regar'l themselves as citizens, not alone of the par- 
ticular states in which they reside, but of the repub- 
lic. Every interest within the scope of the legisla- 
tion of Congressis theirinterest. Hverything which 
concerns this territory ecncerns them: its police; 
the value and security of the public property. within 
its limits; and the safety of the representative bed- 
ies annually assembled here. ‘This is the growiag 
capital of a great republic. What may be the abso- 
lute or relative increase of its slave population, or 
how much it may affect the future condition of this 
District, cannot easily be foreseen. That popula- 
tion amounted, in 1830, to more than 6,000. ‘The 
time may come when it will amount to ten times that 
number. And is itof no importance to our country 
whether its Capitol shall be surrounded by a mass 
of hardy, independent freemen, ready to peril their 
lives in defending it, as well as themselves, from 
the invasion of a foreign power, or whether 1t shall 
be guarded by 60,000 s/aves, who, instead of rally- 
ing in its defence, mzy hail the invader as an angel 


do. It cannot pass an ex post facto law. It cannot, discussion? The provisions with regard to come 
by a mere act of legislation, transfer the property of merce &c., do not specifically reach it; and it is 
one individual to another. It cannot authorize the only therefore, from the supposed analogy between 
commission of crime. These, and such like limita- the implied limitation of the power of Congress, in 
tions, exist in the present case; not because of any | the cases cited, and the limitation sought > be es- 
thing in the language of the grant, but because they tablished in the present case, that an argement can 
are inherent in the very nature of a// legislative power. | be drawn in favor of the latter. But where is the 
Now, will it be me contended that the abo- analogy between an implied prohibition to abolish 
lition of slavery and the slave trade is embraced slavery in the states, and an express prohibition of a 
within these implied limitations of legislative power? preference of the ports of one state over those of an- 
Is it not within the competency of ordinary legisla- | other state? There 1s, indeed, a prohibition in both 
tion? Have not slavery and the slave trade been cases, but here the analogy ceases. If this is suffi- 
arenas —, —, of = rnd bid - vee sag ee position of —- Pi us 
not upon the ground, as has been suggested in de- | see what other positions it may establish. Upon 
bate, of interest merely, but because, when thorough- the same ground that Congress is prohibited from 
ly examined, the pretended right to hold and transfer abolishing slavery in the state of Virginia, for exam- 
Seen Noupdellen!” Hoon, ta: cppoeors ct'thows|fae'aale of lotury debeta aad’ he’ pieolie haste 
petitions themselves, by Jaboring as they do to de-_ bling, and the crime of kidnapping. But could it 
rive a prohibition to legislate on this subject from | not have enacted a prohibition of these practices in 
the constitution, and from the reservations in the the city of Alexandria the moment it was ceded to 
cessions of this territory, manifestly betray an un- the United States? Could it not, in fact, have ren- 
willingness to trust the claim to exemption from dered valueless establishments for gaming, and re- 
congressional legislation to the natura/ limitation of ceptacles for the kidnanped, which had been erected 
a rg power. er ‘under the sanction of the laws of Virginia, if those 
(Mt Wen) aim de hee Olen tare s hie coe peas had peeeies. Sach prec le pn: ha 
. y » abolished | gentleman from Virginia have exclaimed agains 

slavery ‘have not violated the great principle of ves- | the invasion of veated rights, the taking of private 
ted gate by taking — property against the con- property for public use, without compensation? 
sent of the owners and without compensation; | Again: The gentleman from Virginia says, the 
but that they have merely ‘adopted the post natt | “local legislature of this District cannot enter into 
ea ee ee i haa Lan 4 | any treaty, a yao _ confederation, sg aa 

0 exist;” that is, that the of marque and reprisal, coin money c., and in- 
issue of slaves born after a certain future time should fers, if I understand him, that because this disabil-' 
be free. Without stopping to enquire into the cor- ity results, as he supposes, by implication, from the 
age 9 —— in aged oo but red the gr pmreenge to the states of the exercise of these 
ses of this argument, admitting it, let me ask, powers, therefore the assumed disability of Con- 
what is the difference in principle between depriving gress to abolish slavery and the slave trade in this 
anindividual of his slave by act of legislation, and District may, in like manner, result from its want 
of the right to the issue of that slave by.the same act? | of power to put an end to these evils in the States. 
Upon common principles, an absolute right to the} The whole of this argument rests on a false sup- 
one as property necessarily carries with it a right to position with regard to the source of the inability 
the other; and a farmer would resist as equal in- of Congress, as a legislature for this District, to 
fringement of his rights, an attempt to take away his make treaties, grant letters of marque, and coin 
cattle, and aclaim to deprive him of their future | money; and falls to the ground when it is perceived 
progeny. _ | that thatinability results, not from the inhibition to 

: ne ape cs orgy ~~ to ge se Ps exami- | ee of the — yap ao sen but os 
nation of the right which is claimed to hold men as | their utter inconsistency with both the purposes for 
property, and of the rightful extent of legislation on which the power to legislate over this District was: 
this subject. But it opens tuo bread a field for the granted, and the relation which the District evident- 
present discussion, and I will not enter it. ly bears to the union. 

It thus appears that the right to legislate on the | The gentleman from Virginia next proceeds to 
subjects of these petitions, which is manifestly in- Jay down the following general rules to restrain le- 
cluded within the terms of the grant of power to) gislation over this District:— 

Congress, is not excluded by operation ofthe princi-| 1. ‘That nothing which Congress is expressly 
ples which form the basis of ordinary exceptions to prchibited by the constitution from doing as a na- 
the power of legislation. Whatis there, then, to ex- tional legislature, can it do as a local legislature 
clude from the sweeping grant of power to legislate | for the District of Columbia.” 

‘sin all eases whatsoever,” the power in question? 2. “That all the duties and obligations which the 

An honorable gentleman from Virginia (Mr./states are bound by the constitution to discharge 


Wise) finds various grounds of implied exclusion in 
the constitution. He says there are certain admit- 
ted exceptions to the legislative power of Congress 
in regard to this District, which he enumerates; and 
thereupon proceeds to infer from the fact of these 
exceptions, that the power in question is also ex- 
cepted. 

Thus, he says that Congress is prohibited by the 
constitution trom suspending the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, from passing a law respecting the establishment 
of religion, and from abridging the freedom of speech 
and of the press, or the right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
&c., and asks if these prohibitions do not extend to 
the power of Congress tolegislate for this District. 


/and observe, from one to the other, the District of 
Columbia, or its legislature, is bound to discharge 
and observe towards the states, respectfully.” 

3. “That the lccal legislature of the District of 
Columbia can do no act, or pass no law, which the 
states are prohibited from doing or passing, by the 
constitution.” 

And how, let it be asked, do these rules affect 
the present question? No express prohibition to 
legislate on the subject of state slavery is found in 
the constitution, unless it be in the amendment 
which provides that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people.” But if Congress cannot 








Most certainly they do; but it is for the obvious rea- legislate on the subject of slavery in this District, 
son that they are unlimited in their terms, and of because the right to legislate upon it in the states 
course necessarily extend to the whole legislation |is ‘reserved to the states,’’ how is it to legislate 
of Congress. Is there any such limitation of the for the District at all? The subjects of every-day 
power inquestion?t Why. when the convention was legislation for the District are subjects upon which 
in the act of providing limit.tions to the powers|Ccngress has no power to leglslate for the states, 
which had been granted to Congress, in the eighth and are, therefore, according to the gentleman’s ar- 
section of the first article of the constitution, did gument, subjects on which it has no right to legis- 
they omit to limit specifically the power of legisla-| late here. 
tion ‘in all cases whatsoever,” which had been} And how does the gentleman’s second rule touch 
granted to Congress in reference to this District? | this subject? Are the states bound, by their ‘du- 
Again: The gentleman from Virginia says, if I| ties and obligations’ towards each other, to refrain 
rightly understand his argument, that the provision from abolishing slavery and the slave trade within 
of the constitution, that ‘the citizens of each state | their respective limits? Nobody pretends this. 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of} Many states have done it, and many more may 
citizens in the several states,” necessarily extends | yet do it, for anything that can be found to the con- 
to the District of Columbia, and that Congress must | trary in the constitution. And can any greater evil 
be understood to be prohibited from disfranchising | result to any of the slave states from the exercise 
here the citizens of the several states; that is, thatit | of a power by Congress to abolish slavery and the 
cannot deprive them of the privileges of citizens of; slavetrade within the limits of this District, than 
the District whenever they come to it. It is true it} would result from the exercise, by the states, of 








cannot, because there would be a gross and glaring 
absurdity in securing, as the constitution does, the 
rights of citizenship in each state, to citizens of 
every other state, and at the same time denying the 





their admitted power of doing the same thing with- 
in their limits? May not Maryland, for example, if 
she chooses, put an end to these evils within her 
limits? And would not the exercise of the power 


rights of citizenship in this District—the common | be as dangerous to the peace of the south, as would 
property of all the states—to the citizens of those be the exercise of the same power by Congress in 


of acting on the public sentiment in the slave states, 
in favor of immediate emancipation, it surely fur- 
nishes no reason why we should obstinately shut 
our eyes to the evils which are within our control, 
and which call loudiy for our interposition. 

I have said, sir, that I am in favor of the prayer 
of the petitioners. Let me not be misunderstood. 
The abolition of slavery which I would advocate, 
is a gradual abolition. [ believe the immediate and 
unqualified abolition of slavery to be inconsistent 
with a just regard, both to the best interests of the 
community, and the highest welfare of the slave. 
The philanthropy whica aims at such an abolition, 
whatever I may think of its purity, I cannot com- 
mend it for its intelligence or discretion. But 
though I would have abolition advance by a gradual 
sa gow towards its final consummation, I would 

ave the work begin immediately. Sir, I cannot 
stand here as a freeman, and the representative of 
freemen, without declaring, in the face of this 
House and of the world, that the right to hold men 
as goods and chattles, subject to sale and transfer, 
at the will of a master, should cease and be discon- 
tinued instantly and forever. 

But while I say this, I would not render worse 
the condition of the slave, by conferring upon him 
rights which he is not fitted to enjoy, and which 
would become to him a curse rather than a blessing. 
I would not, at once, entirely emancipate him from 
the control of his master. But it should not be, as 
now, an arbitrary, unqualified control. For that 
control I would substitute the authority of LAW, 
which should be supreme. In saying this, sir, I 
do but carry out a principle which has long been 
dear to me as.an anti-mason. Lhave maintained, 
and still maintain, and shall continue to maintain, 
as a cardinal principle in my political creed, that, in 
opposition to all individual, and all associated, self- 
constituteé authority, THE uaws should be main- 
tained in full and uncontrolled supremacy. There 
is no being, entitled to the appellation of man, who 
should not find shelter under the egis o€ their broad 
and ample protection. In applying this Principle to 
the case of the slave, however, I would noteonfer 
upon him the same richts which are possessed by 
his master; and for the obvious reason, that he is 
not fitted to enjoy them. But I would place him 
under the supervision of Jaws made for his special 


to perceive the expediency or propriety of attempt- 
ing to inundate the south with even unexceptionable 
publications on this subject, much less thosc having 
a direct tendency to excite the passions of the slave, 
and tempt him to force the bondage which it is not 
for him to break, but for others to unloose. I ad- 
mire, indeed, the purity of the philanthropy which 
seeks to abolish the institution of slavery, and ele- 
vate the degraded children of Africa from the con- 
dition of property to the privileges of men; but I 
deplore its often misdirected zeal, and deprecate the 
reaction which it is calculated to produce. The 
abolition of slavery in the states must be their own 
work. _ To convince them that the whole system is 
ruinous and wrong, is not the labor of a day or a 
year. All the questions connected with this subject 
are éminently practical questions, and nothing can 
be more obvious than the danger of failing to ac- 
complish anything by a premature effort to accom- 
plish at once all that an ardent philanthropy may 
desire. 

I have said that the public sentiment at the north 
is not understood on this subject. I believe, sir, 
it is greatly misunderstood. A large majority of 
the people are opposed to certain views and measures 
connected with the proposed abolition of slavery in 





*The following advertisements appear, daily, in the 
principal newspapers in this city:— 

“CASH FOR 200 NEGROES, 

Including both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years 
of age. Persons having servants to dispose of will find 
it to their interest to give me a call, as I will give higher 
prices, in cash, than any other purchaser who is now in 
this market. I can at all times be found at the Mechan- 
ics’ Hall, now kept by B. O. Sheckel, and formerly kept 
by Isaac Beers, on Seventh street, a few doors below 
Lloyd’s tavern, opposite the Centre Market. All com- 
munications promptly attended to. 

JAMES BIRCH, 

Dec. 4—dtf. 


Washington City.” 
“CASH FOR 500 NEGROES, 

Including both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years 
of age. Persons having likely servants to dispose of, will 
find it to their interest to give us a call, as we will give 
higher prices in cash, than any other purchaser who is 
now, or may hereafter come into the market. 

FRANKLIN & ARMFIELD. 





benefit, and adapted to his new condition—laws 


Alexandria, April 6—décsw.” 


of deliverance from their bondage? And is not this 
subject inves‘ed with additional interest, when itis 
considered that the Congress of the United States will 
be surrounded by such an amount of such a popula- 
tion? Have the petitioners, then, as a part of the 
American people, no interest in this question? 

And then, too, there is the character of the country 
as it may be affected by the institutions within the 
territory, where the legislative power of that coun- 
try issupreme. Isslavery tolerated in this District? 
The petitioners feel themselves, in some sense, re- 
sponsible for it. Is merchandise made of MEN, with- 
in sight of the Capitol in which their Representa- 
tives are assembled, and on whose summit wave the 
stiipes and the stars of freedom? As Americans, 
they keenly feel the reproach, and instinctively reach 
forth their hands to wipe out the stain from the es- 
cutchon of their country. 

But, in the second place, it is asserted that Con- 
gress has no right to legislate on this subject; that, 
however great may be the evil of slavery or the 
slave trade within this District, it is an evil which 
mustbe borne, since authority to remedy it is not 
to be found among the powers granted in the Consti- 
tution. : 

And what are the powers of Congress touchin 
this subject? Is it true that Congress is authorize 
ed to extend its legislation to the high seas, 
even to the very coast of Africa, and to pro- 
hibit the trafic in slaves, under the penalty of 
death, while it is powerless to reach the same evil in 
the very heart of therepublic? Ifthe grant of pow- 
ers must be so construed—if there is clearly no au- 
thority by which the government can act in this mat- 
ter, then must we submit to the evil, and wait an 
amendment of the constitution, which shall make it 
consistent with itself and save the country from 
reproach. 

But, sir, fortunately for the country, the constitu- 
tion, through which we derive our powers, is not 
thus defective. ‘The power to Jegislate upon this 
subject is granted; and that not by remote implica- 
tion, but in terms of obvious and familiar import. 
The vighth section of the first article gives to con- 
gress authority “‘to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may by cession of particular 
states and the acceptance of Congress, hecome the 
seat of government of the United States.” 





states. And, besides, the very act of constituting | 
this ten miles square a District of the United States, 
necessarily gives to the citizens of each and all the 
States common rights in it; not the rights which 
they each enjoy in their respective states—as the 
terms in which the gentlemen states his argument 
would seem to imply—because that would constitute 
twenty-four different rnles of action; but the right of, 
each resident and sojourner here, of being protected 
by the laws made for the District, and the whole 
District. 

The exception, then, of aright to disfranchise a 

citizen of Virginia who may come here, rests upon 
a principle having no possible relation to the case in 
question. 
But further, the gentleman from Virginia says,that 
no person held to service or labor in a state, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into the District, can be 
discharged from such service or labor, but must be 
delivered up to the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due, and that this constitutes an ex- 
ception from the general power to legislate ‘in all 
cases whatsoever”’ for this District. I admit it does, 
and why? Plainly because the constitution having 
expressly secured the right to the slave owner to 
reclaim his slave in any and every state of this 
union, it would be a clear evasion of it, as well asa 
manifest absurdity to deny him that right, in a Dis- 
trict, which is the common property of the very states 
within which his right of reclamation is secured by 
the constiiution. The exception in this case rests, 
therefore, substantially upon an express provision of 
the constitution, which, by no possibility of con- 
struction, can sustain the exception in question. 


regard to this District? 

And has the gentleman’s third rule a more appro- 
priate application to the present question than either 
of the others? To what purpose, in reference to* 
this argument, is it to say that Congress can pass 
no law in reference to this District which the states’ 
are prohibited from passing? Are the states prohib- 
ited from passing laws abolishing slavery and the 
slave trade within their respective limits? 

The gentleman from Virginia says, the constitu- 
tion declares that ‘private property shall not be 
taken for public-use, without just compensation.” 
Supposing this to have any application to the pres- 
ent case, it only involves the enquiry, whether 
slaves can be rightfully emancipated by legislative 
authority, without providing a just compensation to 
their masters. This touches a question which I 
will not now discuss, namely: what is the founda- 
tion of the right to the slave, which is said to be 
vested in the master? Congress, however, are not 
asked to take private property for public use; but 
to free the American from the unnatural condition 
of being the property of another, to the end, not 
that he may become the property of the public, but 
the proprietor of himself. But this is not all that 
we are called on todo. We are asked to prohibit 
men from making merchandise of their fellow-men; 
from buying and selling them “‘to get gain.” Do 
gentlemen talk of a compensation to the slave-mer- 
chant for the loss of such a privilege? Do they 
even touch the subject of the slave trade within this 
District? Dare they do it? ; Are there any “vested 
rights” in the way of legislation on this subject? 
Is there any question about “compensation” in- 





volved?—any limitation growing out of “the nature 


Again: The constitution provides that “‘no tax s 
“s f of society, and of government,” to which the gen- 


or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any Seid ne 2 : 
state. No preference shall be given by any regula-| tleman from Virginia refers!—any express or im- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state plied infringement of the rights of the statest—any 
over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to/| kind of obstacle. in short, but the want of a will, in 
and from one state be obliged to enter clear, or pay | those who have the power, to put down this abomi- 
duties in another.” And the gentleman from Vir-| nable traffic. 

ginia contends that this prohibition must be regarded [To be concluded in our next.]} 

as extending to the commerce and the ports of the 
District of Columbia; and if so, his inference 1s, that 
an implied prohibition of the abolition by Congress 
of slavery and the slave trade in the states, must al- 
so be taken to extend to this District. : 
The first clause of the provision of the constitu- 
tion just referred to, was designed to exempt the ex- 








EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care— 
The op’ning bud to Heav’n conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 








